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SCHOOL of the THEATRE 


Threshold Playhouse 
DIRECTORS DIRECTORS 


CLARE TREE MAJOR FRANK CRAVEN 
WALTER HAMPDEN ELSIE FERGUSON 
GEORGE ARLISS BROCK PEMBERTON 
RACHEL CROTHERS ERNEST TRUEX 
ROBERT E. JONES WM. LYON PHELPS 
KENNETH MACGOWAN JOSE RUBEN 
ARTHUR HOPKINS GRANT MITCHELL 
ARTHUR HOHL HAZARD SHORT 


Six months’ stock experience before graduation—Profes- 

sional Directors Only—Scenic Design—Production—Dan- 

cing—F encing—Pantomime—Voice Development—Shakes- 
pearean Reading, etc. 


Fall Season Opens October 2nd. Write “Director” 


71 Lexington Avenue New York City 








GOTHAM BOOK MART 


Specialists in books on the theatre, first editions, foreign and 
out-of-print books on all subjects. Catalogue on request. 


Recent importations: The Chinese Theatre, illustrated by Alex. 
Jacovleff. $8.50. L’Oeuvre d’Art Vivant by Adolphe Appia. $5.00. 


128 WEST 45th ST., NEW YORK. PHONE: BRYANT 6692 








SOFT-EDGE SPOT LIGHTS 


Rew and radical departure from the hard sharp edge. Our type of incan- 

t spot lights are safe and suitable for amateur or professional work. The 

i light can be dimmed, colors changed, tinted or blended uniformly over 

entire lighted area, without mechanical shadows, and without the usually 

expensive electrical dimmer and its tendency to overheat. All of our 

ments for theatre and pageant light projecters have these and other 
ments. Prices will be furnished upon request. 


PEVEAR COLOR SPECIALTY CO. 
} Theatrical Designers and Lighting Engineers 
i BRIMMER STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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RED BUD WOMEN 
by Mark O’Dea 


Foreword by Pierre Loving 


Vividly etched in four one-act plays 
the graceless, stripped, 
sufficient lives of the men and woinen 


and in- | 
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GOAT ALLEY jig 
by Ernest Howard Culbérigs) Wh 


: 
Introduction by Ludwig Lewisohy) - 
A play in 3 acts m1 


In the introduction to this rye! 


| 

are 
of negro life Ludwig Lewisohn 
“Every triangle play is a ‘Medea’, Then 
are subjects that are classical becayp 
they are native to the character ad, 
circumstances of mankind. Such @ 
the subject of ‘Goat Alley’.” 
George Jean Nathan: “‘Goat Alley 
probably the most acute transcript! § 







of Red Bud, a village that is any 
Middle-Western village. “Fascinatingly 
interesting and quite equal to O’Neill’s 
work,” writes Helen Riemensnyder Mar- 
tin. “They are subtle, significant. The 
characters are strongly individualized, 
the dialogue is vital and natural, the 
action dramatic and gripping. Every of the negro yet made visible in a } 
one of the plays left me eager for native dramatic literature.” “37 
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CONTEMPORARY ONE-ACT PLAYS OF 192i 
| AMERICAN 


| Edited by Frank Shay 


Twenty of the best one-act plays written by Americans and produced 
by Little Theatres in America in 1921. 


Mirage. G. M. P. Baird. — Napoleon's Barber. Arthur Caesar. — Goat Alley. Ernest Howard Culberton 
— Sweet and Twenty. Floyd Dell. — Tickless Time. Glaspell & Cook. — The Hero of Santa Mara 
Goodman & Hecht. — All Gummed Up. Harry W. Gribble. — Thompson’s Luck. Harry G. Grover = 
Fata Deorum. Carl W. Guske. — Pearl of Dawn. Holland Hudson. — Finders-Keepers. George Keh 

Solomon's Song. Harry Kemp. — Matinata. Lawrence Langner. The Conflict. Clarice ¥ 


| McCauley Two Slatterns and a King. Edna St. V. Millay. — Thursday Evening. Christopher Morley 
' — The Dreamy Kid. Eugene O’ Neill. — Forbidden Fruit. George Jay Smith. — Jezebel. Dorothy Sto 
bridge - Sir David Wears a Crown. Stuart Walker $15 
FIVE ONE-ACT PLAYS by Lawrence Langner 
Introduction by St. John Ervine 
Matinata.—Pie.—Another Way Out.—The Family Exit.—Licensed. These one-act comedies im 


unusual variety and originality, and have been produced successfully by the Washington Square Plan 
the Provincetown Players, and other theatre groups throughout the country. Mr. Langner possesses && 
gift which is rarest in American playwrights—a keen sense of satire and a sure touch. His comedies, wit 
2» humorous understanding of human relations and institutions Li 


as they act, show 


THE SUN CHASER by Jeannette Marks 


What the Sun Chaser seeks is what everyone wants: Happiness. He tries om 
it in something never achieved, never-ended, heard in the running clipclop of his defeated lame step am 
crv: “Going-going-going !”” John Barrymore thinks the play “brilliantly characterized and of great beat 
And Lola Ridge writes: ““The study of the Sun Chaser himself is arrestingly beautiful. And in conven 
{ the idea behind the idea Miss Marks seems to have mastered all the difficult art of suggestion.” fi 


| THE DRAMA OF TRANSITION: NATIVE AND 
EXOTIC PLAYCRAFT by Isaac Goldberg 


The drama of today is on its way to something new and in this volume Dr. Gol 
ground of this change—whence it proceeds the direction in which it is moving, who the authors ate, 
they are doing, and how successful they appear to be, in Spain Italy, South America, France, Germany a 
Dr. Goldberg's critical judgement and saa® 


fi 


read as well 


A play in tour acts 


United States, and among the Yiddish writers. keen 


artistic values qualify him to speak with authority. 





We will send, upon request, our 1922 Descriptive Catalorve 
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STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


CCASIONALLY the genius of man 
produces some masterpiece of art— 

a symphony, a book, a painting —of such 
surpassing greatness that for generation 
upon generation it stands as an ideal, 
unequaled and supreme. For more than 
three score years the position of the 
Steinway piano has been comparable to 
such a masterpiece—with this difference: 
A symphony, a book, a painting, once 


given to the world, stands forever as it 
is. But the Steinway, great as it was in 
Richard Wagner’s day, has grown greater 
still with each generation of the Steinway 
family. From Wagner, Liszt and Rubin- 
stein down through the years to Pade- 
rewski, Rachmaninoff and Hofmann, the 
Steinway has come to be “‘the Instrument 
of the Immortals” and the instrument of 
those who love immortal music. 


Steinway & Sons and their dealers have made it conveniently possible for music lovers to own a Steinway. 
Prices: $875 and up, plus freight at points distant from New Y ork 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 109 E. 14th Street, New York 
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CAre you a member of the 


THEATRE GUILD! 


There are no membership dues. 


Privileges include 


1 Theatre Tickets tor Guild productions y 
reduced rates SBF 
2 A special production for members on} 


3 Lectures by member of the Guild staf 
free @ BF 





Blanks and Information may be had on application to Subscription Secreta 


The THEATRE GUILD -- 35" St. betw. 5 and 6% Ave 
or by telephone Fitzroy 2227 











CONTINENTAL STAGECRAFT 


By Kenneth Macgowan 
Author of “The Theatre of Tomorrow” 


With eight color plates and Thirty-two half tone drawings 


By Robert Edmond Jones 


A discussion of the most interesting productions ot the 
German, French and Swedish theatres and the recent ad- 
vances in scene design and lighting and mechanical equip- 
ment. It explains the newest theories of production, such 
as “expressionism” and “‘the circus theatre.” 


Published October oth 


Place your order with your bookstore now. $5.00 


Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1 West 47th St., New York 
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The Art of Acting 


To form a great actor the union of sensibility and intelligence 
is required. 

The actor who possesses this double gift adopts a course of 
study peculiar to himself. In the first place, by repeated exer- 
cises, he enters deeply into the emotions, and his speech ac- 
quires the accent proper to the situation of the personage he 
has to represent. This done, he goes to the theatre not only 
to give theatrical effect to his studies, but also to yield himself 
to the spontaneous flashes of his sensibility and all the emotions 
which it involuntarily produces in him. What does he then do? 
In order that his inspirations may not be lost, his memory, in 
the silence of repose, recalls the accent of his voice, the expres- 
sion of his features, his action,—in a word, the spontaneous 
workings of his mind, which he has suffered to have free course, 
and, in effect, everything which in the moments of his exaltation 
contributed to the effect he had produced. His intelligence 
then passes all these means in review, connecting them and fix- 
ing them in his memory, to reemploy them at pleasure in suc- 
ceeding representations. These impressions are often so evanes- 
cent that on retiring behind the scenes he must repeat to him- 
self what he had been playing rather than what he had to play. 
By this kind of labor the intelligence accumulates and pre- 
serves all the creations of sensibility. It is by this means at the 
end of twenty years (it requires at least this length of time) a 
person destined to display fine talent may at length present to 
the public a series of characters acted almost to perfection. 


—Talma in Reflections on Lekain and on the Actor's Art. 

















Photograph by E. O. Hoppe. 
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THE YEAR AHEAD 


WITH EUROPE AS PRECEPTOR 
BY OLIVER M. SAYLER 


Mik were once, you know, the Greeks.”” With 


these suggestive words, Kenneth Macgowan con- 

cluded his best seller of the dramatic book stalls, 
The Theatre of Tomorrow, referring to the heydey of 
Athens and implying the possibility of its reincarnation 
once more upon the earth. There were once again the 
Greeks—other Greeks—and I wonder whether he did not 
have at least remotely in mind the likelihood of their re- 
incarnation as well. 

I refer, of course, to the Greeks of that later Athens, 
Constantinople, who fled the downfall of their civilization 
before the Turk, swarmed westward into Italy and planted 
the seeds of which the epoch we know as the renaissance 
was the flower. And while we may look long and longingly 
for the counterparts of those earlier, more austere, more 
ecstatic, more naive and more perfect Greeks, is it not pos- 
sible that we are face to face today with the brothers in 
imagination, in flight and in power to inspire, of the god- 
fathers of the golden middle ages? 

All this, I know, sounds like an echo of Hendrik Van 
Loon’s provocative analysis of the esthetic times in which 
we live, published recently in Vanity Fair under title of 
The American Naissance. Before proceeding, however, 
to an application of the theory to the data of the year 
ahead on Broadway, I insist on pausing to deny the charge 
of echo and to claim for myself some credit for the dis- 
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covery. Back in 1914—October 10, to be exact—I wrote 
in The Indianapolis News: 

‘The future of the drama lies in America... The men 
and women who possess the indomitable soul of the artig. 
are looking to America for a fresh and untilled field for the 
realization of their fondest hopes. ... What may happen 
as the result of the coming to our shores of a single genius 
like Gordon Craig or Max Reinhardt or someone whose 
name is not known but who may be dreaming mightier 
things than any one has yet dared dream—what may happen 
from the arrival of such a personality is beyond prediction, 
We can only turn to the past and trace the glories of the 
renaissance as a result of the exodus of the artists from 
Byzantium to Italian shores when the eastern wars put a 
stop to their work at home.” 

It seems like a far cry, in all conscience, from the 
Constantinople of St. Sophia to the Moscow of the Reds, 
the Berlin of the Republic and starving Vienna. Florence 
and Rome seem even more remote from Manhattan, though 
the Italian cities were money-grubbing marts before the 
“new learning’’ awakened them. And probably they 
realized less promptly and less keenly than we can after our 
broad experience with human tidal waves, what was likely 
to happen to them as a result of the influx of those alien 
artists of old. 

Whether anything worthy of being called a second 
renaissance is going to happen to us or not, depends on us. 
The influx, the influence, the inspiration are here. They 
have been coming unobtrusively but in ever greater numbers 
since the first year of the war. At first we thought they 
were using us as refuge to avoid the confusion of battle. 
But they stayed, just like those other Greeks of old. They 
stayed and more came. They stayed because they liked 
us and our opportunities for creative work and our com- 
paratively prompt understanding of what they were trying 
to do, the “younger generation” to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

All this has happened unobtrusively, as I have said— 
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quite casually, in fact. It is only when we are faced by a 
prospect like that of the season ahead of us that we are 
forced to call a halt, examine the nature of a movement 
that has reached the proportions of an invasion, try to 
differentiate it from previous periods of unusually heavy 
dramatic imports, and attempt to detect, if we can, the 
evidence of an influence already registered on the activities 
of purely native source. 

With these rather puzzling questions and channels of 
speculation to keep the mind alert in traversing the annual 
catalog of Broadway, let us run through the colored pages 
of that catalog, at any rate, and then in conclusion see 
whether we are readier to answer our questions. 

It is to be a European season. That much is clear. And 
Russia dominates. Not so much in numbers as in import 
and significance. The bulbous Balieff and his kaleidoscopic 
Chauve-Souris, booked by the intrepid Morris Gest for 
eight weeks and announced rather timidly for five, has be- 
come a Broadway fixture in his new and madly Russian 
home on the Century Roof. His third bill is nearing dis- 
closure, with Sergei Soudeikine imported especially to paint 
new scenery for it, although the first bill could be running 
yet if attendance, the usual barometer, had been the only 
criterion. A Russian restlessness to be up and ‘on to some- 
thing fresh has introduced a new and disturbing note into 
the land of the long and somnolent run. After the third 
bill, a fourth. And then, who knows? 

Under Gest, too, the Moscow Art Theatre will arrive 
in late December to begin a repertory season shortly after 
New Year's with the entire first line of the world’s first 
theatre ranged in the grand prix items of an amazing 
roster: Count Alexei Tolstoy’s spectacular Russian his- 
torical tragedy, Tsar Fyodor Ivanovitch, Maxim Gorki’s 
The Lower Depths (Nachtasyl or Night Lodging) ; Tche- 
hoff's Uncle Vanya, The Three Sisters and The Cherry 
Orchard and special matinees from Pushkin, Turgenieff, 
Dostoievsky. Of the Big Five of the modern theatre— 
Gordon Craig, Adolph Appia, Bernard Shaw, Max Rein- 
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hardt and Constantin Stanislavsky—the Russian is the firgt 
to arrive in person. With Nyemirovitch-Dantchenko, his 
partner in the theatre’s foundation a quarter century ago, 

Morris Gest hasn’t a monopoly on the Russians hoy. 
ever. The Theatre Guild is already host to Fyodor Kom. 
missarhevsky, simplified for American consumption to 
Theodore Komisarjevsky, the new stage director in charge 
of European productions to replace Frank Reicher, lost 
to the Selwyns. Tommy, as the Guild calls him with 
typical familiarity and irrationality, came to America as 
a youth in 1908 with his great sister, Vera Kommis 
sarzhevskaya. Since then he has had his own school and 
his own theatre in Moscow and for two years has been free 
lance producer in London. 

Russia is promised briefly, too, at the end of John Barry. 
more’s first season in three years, in the form of a revival 
of the Jones-Hopkins-Tolstoy Redemption. 

Germany after Russia. Again in significance if not in 
numbers. Ernst Toller’s Red Elephant, the communist 
Masse Mensch comes from the Volksbiihne in Berlin to 
the Garrick to prove that the Theatre Guild is ready to 
run the risk of losing money—or making a fortune—in a 
dangerous and laudable enterprise. Expressionism, before 
which Kaiser’s From Morn to Midnight pales into a 
primer. 

Expressionism, too, is the genre of The Wondrous 
Affairs of Kapellmeister Kreisler, melodrama with forty 
scenes, sensation of the Berlin season, snatched by the Sel- 
wyns from a swarm of bidders, and requisitioning Ben 
Ami, wan-eyed with waiting, from Arthur Hopkins, to play 
the leading role under the tastier title of The Mysterious 
Tales of Hofmann. 

The late enemy must also be credited with Ethel Barry- 
more’s opening bill under her new direction, Hauptmann’s 
Rosa Bernd. With the accession of the sister and the 
return of the morose John, Arthur Hopkins now manages 
the extant Barrymore family, a large order even without 
an otherwise heavy schedule. 
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France, in the ascendant last season, drops in the rating. 
On early showing at least. It is so easy to stop a gap with 
something French that the list may expand with the waning 
season. Already, however, Bataille, undaunted by the in- 
difference that greeted his Don Juan last fall, will con- 
tribute through the adapting pen of the light-fingered Mar- 
tin Brown The Love Child under the ensign of A. H. 
Woods. Grace George promises Geraldy’s Aimer under 
Brady banners and in literal translation La Tendresse 
with Henry Miller and Ruth Chatterton. The Guitrys— 
Lucien, Sacha and Yvonne Printemps—may come and they 
may not. The Selwyns and everyone else say they will— 
except the Guitrys. Likewise with Claudel’s The Tidings 
Brought to Mary, which is rather too far down on the 
Theatre Guild’s list to be reached. 

Italy, then, to clear up the continent in order. Grasso in 
his own theatre in repertory. Perhaps I am wrong—unable 
to enjoy hors d’oeuvres in a noisy restaurant—but until this 
great Sicilian learns what production means (scenery, not 
flapping mainsails; a supporting company, not table waiters 
from the nearest spaghetti palace), I fear I shall not fully 
appreciate him. 

Duse—there is another rumor, worthy of headlines, 
though only a rumor. Are we to have one last glimpse— 
we who are too young to have had even that and you who 
treasure yours like a jewel? 

The playwrights from Italy have flocked to Brock 
Pemberton’s magnet, with the farce, The Plot Thickens, by 
Luigi Barzini and Arnaldo Fraccarroli as August venture, 
and Pirandello’s fantastic Six Characters in Search of an 
Author for later disclosure. Lest Czecho-Slovakia be 
forgotten in westward bound, the Theatre Guild sets con- 
siderable store by Karl Capek’s R. U. R., a Frankenstein 
drama of the future. 

Spain, a vein opened up not so long ago, still yields on 
demand. The Equity Players go to the Iberian peninsula 
for the first play of their first season under the direction of 
Augustin Duncan, a producer who has done many of the 
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finest and a few of the worst jobs of placing a play on the 
stage in the last decade. The play is Malvaloca by the 
Quinteros, with Jane Cowl announced for the leading role. 
The actors’ own theatre is a bold venture, to be watched 
like a coal miners’ own coal mine. It is rather unfortunate 
that an American play was not ready to ring up the curtain, 
but several are in reserve and revision. 

Galsworthy, Dunsany, Milne, Dane, Maugham and 
Pinero—these from the British Isles. Galsworthy’s most 
mature piece of work, is the advance report on Loyalties, 
which Basil Dean will come over to stage for Charles 
Dillingham. After-the-war once more, and another of 
those intriguing challenges to the political and _ social 
parallel. Of Galsworthy’s epoch, more or less, Pinero dips 
his pen for the first time in years, and the result is The 
Enchanted Cottage which sounds as if someone had dis. 
covered Barrie at last. It will come under the auspices of 
the Shuberts. Maugham has turned melodramatist in Eas 
of Suez and will give Florence Reed a hectic hour. Milne 
will be lonely with only a single play on Broadway, but he 
considers The Lucky One his best, and besides he may have 
another one ready by the time the Theatre Guild gets 
around the expressionist and continental circle to him. Tor 
tured already with numerous premature announcements, 
I hesitate to submit Dunsany’s /f to another embarrass 
ment, but Brock Pemberton insists that he is going to doit 
with settings designed by Herman Rosse. Rosse, by the 
way, gives promise of breaking into Broadway at several 
points at last, after signalling afar from Chicago. And am 
other member of our first quartet of designers, Norman-Bel 
Geddes, is not the least stimulating feature of the commit 
ments of Winthrop Ames in bringing over Clemence Dane's 
new play, Will Shakespeare. 

The classics, perhaps, may bridge the gap between 
Europe and America. Public curiosity will split between 
John Barrymore’s Hamlet, arrayed by Robert Edmond 
Jones and Arthur Hopkins with a clear conscience ovet 
Macbeth; the same actor’s, designer's and producers 
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Richard III (and the same playwright’s, too, by the way), 
which was withdrawn before anyone but the critics and 
their promptest readers had a chance to see it; the Warfield- 
Belasco Merchant of Venice; Ethel Barrymore in an un- 
announced play of Shakespeare; Walter Hampden in 
Othello; and, if Ibsen may for this catalog be conveniently 
considered classic, the Theatre Guild Peer Gynt with Joseph 
Schildkraut rescued from the interminable Liliom, plus an 
Ibsen heroine alongside those from Hauptmann and Shake- 
speare for Miss Barrymore. 

That leaves us the American pages of the catalog only. 
Somehow, there aren’t so many color pages in this section 
of the volume, although more than one of them now show- 
ing the plain black and white of uncertainty may flame up 
into color with harvest. 

There is O’Neill at least. O'Neill at his busiest, latest 
and most characteristic. No old O'Neill manuscripts to be 
worked out of the playwright’s system, this season. Arthur 
Hopkins has a clear path ahead henceforth with the white 
hope of the American drama. Anna Christie, Pulitzer 
Prize Play for 1921-22, goes on tour again, of course, with 
Pauline Lord and her more than able assistants, George 
Marion and Frank Shannon. The Hairy Ape, soul-baring 
and society-stripping, will tempt and test the public intel- 
ligence beyond the horizon in Philadelphia, Chicago and 
points west, still with Louis Wolheim as “Yank,” the 
stoker. Chicago may have the first view of Lionel Barry- 
more in O’Neill’s Ponce de Leon play, The Fountain. The 
Fountain has a middle act on Florida soil, de Leon’s vision, 
which is in the vein of The Emperor Jones but vastly more 
exalted in its imaginative power. There is in course of 
composition a new expressionist piece with an intellectual 
figure as protagonist at the pole from The Hairy Ape and 
“the last word in realism,” as O’Neill puts it— a play of 
married life called Welded. Whether one of these two or 
still a third is intended for Miss Barrymore’s repertory 
remains to be seen. 

All else American shrinks into insignificance before this 
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schedule. James Forbes, on whom hopes were pinned, has 
already failed to equal The Famous Mrs. Fair in The End. 
less Chain. Don Marquis, to the replenishment of Arthur 
Hopkins’ deserving treasury, has in The Old Soak found 
the formula—to Lightnin’! There will be other composi. 
tion to formula—farce, melodrama, comedy of a sort, 
Frank Craven’s Spite Corner? Something from Clare 
Kummer, Zona Gale, Martin Brown, Sidney Howard, 
Arthur Richman, Edna St. Vincent Millay? The season 
waits not on the order of their coming. 

The revue, at which the American excels, thrives and 
will thrive. Fokine’s ballets in the Ziegfeld Follies; Paul 
Whiteman’s sublimation of jazz in George White's 
Scandals; Ruth Page, erstwhile partner of Adolph Bolm, 
in the new Music Box Revue; the Forty Niners, the 
Hotel Algonquin’s Vicious Circle of newspaper critics 
turned entertainers in imitation of Balieff under direc 
tion of George Tyler; Orange Blossoms, arrayed for 
Charles Dillingham by Paul Poiret and Norman-Bel 
Geddes—these are the moments in our national spe 
cialty which will command the attendance of the most 
exacting. 

Illuminating though unrelated phenomena in the field 
of the native theatre: The Provincetown Players announce 
an interim. Already their group is scattered. Interment, not 
interim. And a pity, for something could have been built on 
their name, reputation, subscription list, good will. . . . The 
Neighborhood Playhouse announces an interim. A different 
story here. A playhouse, a staff, a school, a definite pur- 
pose which the directors wish to define still more accurately. 
Behind closed doors—doors closed only to the public, not 
to the student—preparations will proceed for the ensuing 
season. ... The Little Theatres sprout like mushrooms 
and grow and die—like mushrooms. . .. Agitation for 
and against censorship; appointment of an_ overlord, 
Augustus Thomas; gambling for the riskiest stakes in the 
history of our stage and right on top of the most disastrous 
season, financially, our theatre has ever known! Are we 
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mad, masters, or just hurrying along so rapidly we can’t 
see the pattern? 

In that willingness to gamble for things worth the toss, 
I see the keynote to our advancing theatre. We are using 
Europe as preceptor, not as the safe source of commercial 
gain after the manner of the old days of the Boucicault 
adaptation and the Frohman importations. Occasionally, 
the old spirit prevails, as in the reaching out for the secure 
plums of the French and British play markets. Sometimes, 
too, the motive is simply to fill a gap on our own stage. 
But increasingly, and in the coming season more than ever, 
we pick from the old world’s sample room exactly those 
specimens which seem most likely to provide further and 
richer stimulus to our own endeavors. 

This newer spirit has been a long time getting itself re- 
cognized. It has not reached the pitch of 1922 at a leap. 
The movement westward has not been a movement en 
masse, although it appears so at the present moment. It 
has been growing in impetus for over half a dozen years. 
Have we reached the peak of the movement? Not so long 
as Gordon Craig, Adolph Appia, Max Reinhardt, Jaques- 
Dalcroze, Salzman, the Kamerny of Moscow, Yevreynoff, 
still remain unsummoned. 

Already, however, we can detect the influence of those 
who have come on our native scene. The impulse toward 
repertory, toward scouring the world for the best, toward 
institutional management, visible at the Theatre Guild, is 
not an essentially American intuition. The whole-hearted 
service as dramatic ambassador from a foreign stage to our 
own has not for long been a conscious realization of Morris 
Gest. It has been an impulse that fed on practice. Without 
the stimulus and example of the old world pointing to the 
values to be obtained by ranging great talents around an 
unobtrusive clearing house, the coterie bearing the insignia 
of Arthur Hopkins would have been unlikely if not im- 
possible. Without hints from the same faraway source, 
the actors would never have dreamed of a cooperative 
theatre of their own like that proposed by the Equity. 
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ACTING 


BY STARK YOUNG 


HE old and endless discussions as to whether act- 
ing is an art or not are useful only in so far as they 
describe acting, throw light on it and make its 
principles more luminous. Every art is a form of transla- 
tion by which one thing is expressed in terms of another, 
and, as Plato says, something then appears that was not 
there before. Acting is a business of translating into the 
terms of human beings, their minds and bodies and voices, 
certain matter taken either from life direct or from drama 
of thought and action and appearance that has been created 
out of life. The completeness of acting as art depends 
on the completeness of the translation it makes into its 
own terms. 

Acting shares with religion and literature the disadvan- 
tage of everyone’s expertness on the subject. When people 
are ill they send for a doctor; when they see paintings they 
consider professional judgments; and when their switch- 
boards fail they call the electrician. But, exactly as he is 
confident of his religion and of what a good story must be, 
everyone knows that he knows good acting when he sees it. 
And in the life of the theatre, acting is the closest of all 
things to the common man. Acting is what he looks at 
in the theatre always, even the poor acting that he often 
sees, rather than at anything else. However much vision- 
aries and reformers in the theatre may have pushed the 
accent toward lighting and scenery, décor, music and de- 
sign, the common man stays by the actors. He knows that 
what makes the whole thing real to him and makes it 
theatre is the presence of those men and women on the 
stage who bring the whole affair to life before his eyes. 
And so he concludes, then, that he can see acting just as 
he believes that he sees the straight of religion and liter- 
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ature, or as he believes that he sees the world about him, 
though he may not even see that the color of shadows in 
the morning differs from their color after noon. But he is 
nevertheless far from expert. Without practice or famili- 
arity or study the average man knows no more about acting 
than he does about architecture or music. For acting, all 
the methods necessary for learning to read a language, for 
judging a literature, are needed. One must have seen it 
often and intelligently, have endured boredom and ecstasy, 
have made comparisons through experience and repetition, 
have formed in one’s mind ideals and models of what one 
thinks admirable. In spite of the seeming nearness and 
reality of acting to the average man, there is no reason to 
believe that he is a judge of acting any more than he is of 
any other art. 

The habit of being so easy and expert in the matter of 
acting, of being so democratically equal and at home in 
Zion, extends too often to the actors themselves. 

Actors too often forget that acting depends always on 
personal distinction, on the miracle of talent, on the one 
radiant quality that runs through every part taken and 
makes a continuity through them all. Actors are apt to 
think of every part as something different from themselves 
and newly got up. They consider that they become each 
of these parts that they assume, which is true more or less, 
but not quite as they think. And it is this theory of illusion, 
of the reproduction of a character instead of a representa- 
tion, that helps to make havoc of all theory of acting. It 
is constantly repeated in the form of saying that someone 
does not act such and such a part, he is the part. Chaliapin 
does not act Boris, Chaliapin is Boris. But what Boris, 
who was Boris? And if Chaliapin were indeed Boris, it 
would only mean that we had to find another Chaliapin 
to act this Boris Chaliapin before we should have art, be- 
fore we should, in Coquelin’s words, have added to nature 
that lustre and relief that would make it art. It is common 
to hear that an artist like Guitry or Novelli is different in 
every part, and in every part is the very man portrayed. 
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But the fact remains that these fine actors are always them. 
selves, and that it is the power of their conception and their 
ability to create this conception in terms of themselves that 
convinces us of the exactitude of each part. The desire 
for illusion, deception, is only a childish one, and ends in 
nonsense. If art is life, obviously it is not art. And act. 
ing can never reproduce the thing it portrays, it creates 
a representation of this thing. As for acting, its problem 
of how to find in its actual material the significant pattern 
or result, is essentially the same as in painting or sculpture 
or any art. The same essentially but even more difficult. 
The painter can decide without any insistent hindrance the 
extent to which he will subordinate or abandon actuality, 
as can the sculptor also. Either of them may easily abstract 
from his actual model a piece of pure design, if he likes to 
go so far, in place of any reproduction whatsoever. But 
the actor has to deal with a more intractable and immediate 
reality in the shape of his own person and the other actors; 
and the problem of achieving a fine translation of this real. 
ity into his art is his last and profoundest issue. Like every 
artist in any art he must not pretend to be what he is not, 
he must not deny his medium. Acting is not life but art, 
and in the same sense the actor is not some other person 
but always himself. And actors remain artists precisely 
in proportion to the extent to which they remain them 
selves and translate into the terms of themselves the 
thing to be created. They are firmly fixed at the center. 
They remain themselves, even though it may not be their 
immediate selves. And it follows that their art depends 
wholly on what these selves of theirs profoundly are. The 
greatness of a man’s acting will depend on the extent to 
which the elements of life may be gathered up in him for 
the spring toward luminous revelation, toward more abun 
dant life. Art is a perpetual growth of life in other terms 
than itself. And the individual quality of the actor must 
always determine the quality of the terms in which his 
particular art expresses life. That the quality, the sensi 
bility and intelligence—to use the old terms—the culture, 
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the gift, the soul, the music, of an actor is what measures 
his achievement, is indisputable. And all this may be partly 
born and partly acquired, but it can never be overlooked or 
taken for granted. That if you amount to nothing your 
art in the end amounts to nothing, is a fact almost biological 
in its brutal certainty. 

Actors too often get the idea that almost anyone can 
act if he feels the emotion of the part in him and the will 
todo it. This is the volition theory, strong among earnest 
thinkers, Puritans and such others as have little knowledge 
of art and always have liked to believe that what you desire 
deeply enough you can achieve without the physical ne- 
cessity of having a mind or skill. But will alone has ob- 
viously nothing to it but will. The will theory makes non- 
sense when you come to art, and drools into the somnolence 
of doxologies all intelligence and point. Nature was never 
art; and merely feeling the role will never enable the actor 
to act, however delightful and democratic a state of affairs 
that might imply. An actor who has not found for him- 
self technical machinery, one way or another, is like a man 
without a tongue; he may make all manner of sounds but 
never mean for other men what he has within him to say. 

For how without technique shall the actor know a way 
to discover out of many possible devices and symbols of 
characterization and expression those suited to his own 
physical case and at the same time intelligible to men in gen- 
eral? How without technique shall he be sure of his 
voice, the most moving part of him; how know to regulate 
the tone, to darken or whiten it; how know the retarda- 
tion and acceleration of rhythm; the actual speed in rela- 
tion to the effect of speed that is produced; the resistent 
flexibility, as Lewes called it, that is the soul of elocution? 
How shall he know the difference between poverty and 
economy in his art; how find in his material the elements 
at once real and essential? Some effect an actor may get 
by inspiration if you like, by rising to some emotion that 
possesses him. But how without technique can he reduce 
what may be finely inspired but is incoherent, to permanent 
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and reliable comprehensibility, how can he fertilize his 
mind as the field for inspiration? How without technique 
shall he have the means to accomplish what is the final 
test of acting, that sound gradation of expression through. 
out a whole piece? How shall he, in sum, be able to last 
through an entire part, and maintain a hardness of fibre 
that will not give out before the end is reached and the 
whole pattern exhibited. And even with all these, how can 
the actor be sure of his ability to repeat this achievement, as 
he must do, night after night? Without technique and 
practice, alas, these problems of his art will not only remain 
unmastered but they will not even trouble him as necessary, 
if indeed they occur to him at all. 

And before he can do anything with a part the actor, 
besides his feeling and his will to express it, and in addi 
tion also to his technical equipment, must have some idea 
in his mind, as Garrick told Diderot; some Homeric phan- 
tom, as Diderot put it, to which his mind can rise and 
with which he can identify himself. He can never play 
from nature direct, but from some idea—set up out of 
nature, if you like—in his mind, some imaginary being who 
is not the actor’s self nor yet any self in nature. Homer, 
deserving to be praised for many other things, Aristotle 
says, is most to be praised because he knows what part to 
take himself. It is through his idea and through his techni- 
cal expression that the actor gets the rdle at the right 
distance from and in the right relation to himself to make 
it art. 

A part of this conception and right relationship consists 
in an ability to perceive the quality of the thing acted, to 
perceive its school, its génre, its characteristic necessity; 
the ability to act it, in sum, in its own kind. The acting 
for Sheridan is as different from the acting for The First 
Year as the drawings in The Saturday Evening Post are 
from Sir Peter Lely, or as Beau Brummel’s red heels from 
a pair of sport shoes, or a sedan chair from a hammock. 
The acting for Racine has nothing in common technically 
with the acting for Shakespeare. The characteristic quality 
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must be translated into the acting or the whole performance 
will be pretty much rubbish. Without technique and cul- 
ture the liveliest feeling and warmest enthusiasm in the 
world achieve only a sort of journalism; they cannot dis- 
cern or express those various qualities in drama, each with 
technical elements that are its own. 

In the absence of skill among actors the softest way for 
the producer, the ordinary playwright and the audience 
is often to put actors in parts for which they are fitted 
congenitally, photographically, to find a blue-eyed boy for 
the blue-eyed role, sweets for the sweet, and fat to the 
fat. But this spoils acting as an art, cross cuts to the mere- 
ly expedient, and, though it may help business for the 
moment, is in the end wrecked on the cold fact that noth- 
ing significant exists to itself, that every individual thing 
has always on it the light of the whole. There have ob- 
viously been great actors who have been capable of only 
one kind of role, of one line; but it has always been at 
their peril as artists, and, moreover, it has never been on 
a merely expedient and actualistic basis. These actors are 
always somewhat more than the line they take, the part 
they play; and they are not primarily related to it by their 
waist line, their age, youth or the length of their noses. 
For the artist on the stage, as Aristotle says of the poet, 
is not an imitator (mimetes), does not create an image, 
when he speaks himself. 

Without technique and imaginative or shrewd under- 
standing among actors we lose a great amount of the satis- 
faction that comes from the exercise of the imagination, 
and of the keener and more glancing use of the mind in the 
theatre. 

There is about the great acting of great moments in 
drama something that at once arouses and satisfies the 
imagination. It is a kind of inevitable revelation, a wide 
excitement that is due to the poignant identity of all the 
things involved. The recognition on our part of the rela- 
tion between what is done and what is expressed is so 
luminous, so happy, so easy and complete, that it takes 
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on the quality of inspiration. In Mala Gloria, for an jl. 
lustration, the hero comes home from prison and a bandit’s 
life to find that his wife has betrayed him for the young 
son of the house where she is employed as a maid. He kills 
her and departs again. What Grasso did when he acted 
the role was to kill the woman and then, instead of going 
straight out of the room, to turn on the young man, to 
turn madly, pause, catch his hand on the boy’s head, kiss 
his brow suddenly, and spin him blindly from him; as you 
might treat a child who without knowing it has ruined your 
life. That was great imaginative acting, it left us with 
a sense of the entire content of the moment; it spread 
through infinite reaches of human significance. 

‘ But on a more familiar and less intense plane there is 
the satisfaction of sheer wit in the theatre. It is a quality 
less luminous than the finely imaginative; but it has, never. 
theless, its own clarity and sharp eyes, it has aptness and 
that swift perception of neat similarities that we define as 
wit. Intense moments in the theatre as in life may supply 
their own imaginative depths more or less. But the ordi- 
nary moments in drama are full of the ordinary elements 
of the familiar day, and much of their pleasure comes from 
the liveliness with which we are able to perceive their con- 
trasts and similarities and sharp, incongruous details. So 
that in this region, if there is little technique and under- 
standing on the actor’s part, our loss is great, since at every 
moment the need appears for the sly philosophy and wit 
of the actor’s own approach to his material. A great artist 
like Madame Yvette Guilbert—though she can have superb 
poetry at times—is, when she is at her prose best, a theatre 
of sheer mental exhilaration. Her perception and ex 
pression of the moment make an infectious riot in the mind 
and furnish a perpetual sense of quick cerebration, of epi 
gram, of gay precision. 

The manner in which Miss Estelle Winwood's 
Madame Pierre in the heat of her lover’s adora 
tion ran off to see after her little sick dog, delighted the 
mind largely because Miss Winwood could put into 
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what she was as Madame Pierre and what she did as 
Madame Pierre a witty perception of relationship and 
similarity; in short, was technically able to inject into the 
moment her own witty comment upon it. And all sheer 
impersonation, however lower its grade may be than act- 
ing, depends for its success on its wit, which appears through 
the correspondence that we perceive between the acute ob- 
servation of its subject matter and the technique that con- 
veys it. Apart from the greatest moments, from these 
summits of drama and acting, this eftect of wit and mental 
agility may be one of the theatre’s greatest satisfactions. 
Acting may delight inexhaustibly by showing us how charm- 
ing, how sane, how exciting, how satisfying sheer observa- 
tion, sincerity, arrangement, comparison and economy 
may be. 

In the absence of expertness and distinction among 
actors, of the witty and imaginative satisfactions of a keen 
craft or great style, audiences will no longer know what 
good acting is, except for the few simple and convincing 
qualities drawn from elemental humanity itself, things that 
almost act themselves, so close are they to our natures 
And audiences will have no way of learning what the nature 
of acting is, for as with all arts, the only way to under- 
stand acting is by seeing it and being thrown with it. And 
where there is little art in acting people come to look for 
what is called, for want of a better name, personality, come 
to follow individuals as such, to shout for one family of 
actors, to follow one lady till her charms decline and then 
to follow another. And the great distraction of the actor, 
his extreme craving for popularity—certainly natural 
enough in his case—becomes more and more purely per- 
sonal, and on that account more precarious and often 
foolish. For though the personal and individual appeal 
of an actor is basic so far as his art is concerned, the stress- 
ing of that appeal as mere personality is harmful for him 
as an artist and silly and stultifying for his admirers. All 
good actors are through their technique and their distinc- 
tion comments on themselves and through themselves on 
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the roles they create. When audiences forget to demand 
that comment and are willing to put up with the mere 
individual, acting sinks to journalism, to personal gossip, 
to a chatter of public privacies. 

And worst of all, without capable actors dramatists for. 
get what to write for. As artists, playwrights create in 
terms not of nature but of their art; and when the actors 
they see are unable to suggest anything but the mediocre 
or the merely accidental or incidental or personally good, 
these playwrights lose much of their inspiration. Not the 
ideal dramatist perhaps, his content is, at least in theory, 
supposed to press to its own creation in his art; though it 
is hard to picture even your great man as deeply urged to 
write for nincompoops who have no craft or range, or have 
only personal talents that are undeveloped and in a state 
of hit and miss.. But for the lesser playwright the decline 
in his art may very well accompany the decline in the 
medium for its expression, the actor; a vicious circle, since 
the dramatists themselves have no little share in the state 
of acting that obtains. 

It may be said of American acting at present that there 
is no way to tell just how much talent there is because of 
the lack of training by which that talent might be developed 
and exhibited. There are instances every season of beau- 
tiful acting but there is no actor whose art may be said to be 
complete or transcendant. One thing our actors do well, the 
kind of thing that the English call very American. It is 
a certaia effect of lively good nature, jazz, common sense 
and healthy spirits. Mr. Al Jolson, who is the best in 
this field, will serve as an example; he has undoubted talent 
and a great knowledge in the means by which his ends are 
wrought. But this is a thin region after all, boyishly 
abundant on the prose side and covering a wide, but not very 
deep, section of our popular life. One would hate to 
think that such an art might represent what America most 
is. The rest of our acting lacks technique, lacks good ex- 
amples to follow, lacks English, voice, gesture, and, most 
serious of all, lacks a cultivated background in audience 
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and in actors. Acting with us is forwarded by the same 
methods that razors enjoy, by which soaps rise to fame 
and automobiles become great. And a public without social 
cleavages or sharply defined cultural criterions or authori- 
ties, follows too frequently whatever happens to be pushed 
to the front; so that there are scores of celebrities who, 
while on the Continent they might be favorites but would 
be recognized as what they are, mere amusers and popular 
pets, are with us acclaimed as great artists, to the great 
detriment of good art. And our audiences in their turn 
have small chance of learning to understand acting by see- 
ing good examples of it. Those who have not seen a dragon 
have at least seen a great pine cone, Pausanias said, try- 
ing to describe the scale-corselets of certain warriors. In 
our theatre we have few even pine cones to study the pat- 
terns of acting from. For we lack the lesser type of actors, 
so common in Italy and France and Germany, in whom we 
get technique, and sound technique at that, without emi- 
nence. On the contrary if we have anything, it is more 
apt to be the dragons, actors whom the vagaries of talent 
alone have made significant. And this is unfortunate; for 
it is better for acting in general that we have bad imita- 
tions of good art than the successful and prosperous imita- 
tions of bad art that in New York we so often find. 

Little more can be said for English acting. It has had 
great days no doubt and a lustre of shining names; but not 
now. English actors, when they do speak well, which is 
not always, speak better than ours do, though they have 
no standard of speech such as the French possess. They 
evince in their stage manner more security and poise than 
our actors do, and sometimes a certain kind of taste and 
restraint that is admirable. They enjoy a more solidly 
distributed method, a better gradation, than we do. And 
in social comedy they have a humorous and rich tradition, 
they have a droll analysis and intelligent irony where our 
actors have only vivacity, sentiment, and the sense of a 
joke. But in tragedy they lack flexibility in voice, gesture 
and emotional current. And they have a way of substitut- 
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ing for passion and force and spiritual elegance a certain 
sweetish piety peculiarly their own and peculiarly false, 
Both English and American actors suffer from that Anglo. 
Saxon trait so much indulged in the last century, the hatred 
of the premeditated in art. Anglo-Saxons’ acting gets into 
all sorts of foolish positions because of this predilection. 
The idea of art as itself and as built up of its own designs 
is antagonistic to an Anglo-Saxon, who—though he knows 
in his heart that it is all bosh and that life and art make a 
fool of such theory—likes the effect of artlessness in art 
and of what he calls sincerity, exactly as he likes that effect 
in women, in politics, in manners and in war. 

The German theatre is admirable first of all for its 
sense of ensemble, its reverence for the whole effect. Ger. 
man acting, moreover, does the folk thing well, the ob. 
stinacy of revolutionary motives, the vagaries of ordinary 
comedy. It has audacity too and this—though often un- 
regulated by a finely civilized and urbane relaxation and 
choice— has given it a certain lead in the modern morbid 
and the bold ventures into new fields. German acting 
renders profoundly the turgid deep soul. But for idealities 
in the realm of acting, great typical tragic emotion and the 
humorous ideality of farce, it falls short in style, in a 
spacious and open universality of emotion and form. 

Style is what the French have over all other stages, a 
sense of smart completion, of agility and verve, of finish 
and taste and vivacious precision and mentality. And their 
greatest actors have style also in the greatest sense, with 
just a touch in it of that conscious elaboration or artifice 
that the sense of style implies even at its height. There is 
of course a vast amount of bad acting in France, but at 
its best French acting may easily be called the most dis 
creet, the best regulated, the best placed of all. It exhibits 
not seldom a brilliantly observed propriety that might be 
said to affect one, as Henry James declared it affected him, 
as an almost celestial order. But it pays all too frequently 
for that kind of excellence, pays in its imaginative limita- 
tions and in a sort of urban paucity of light and wings and 
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devastating beauty of soul; it has the merits and the defects 
of its native genius. 

Italian and Russian acting are beautiful in their natural- 
ness. They evince the quality of naturalness in its most 
complete and inclusive sense. Both, according to the 
temperaments they express, are supremely free and natural 
in their use of an essentially artistic technique and endow- 
ment. Both have abundance, gusto, a passionate vitality 
and soul. The Russian carries intensity farther in than 
the Italian likes. His psychology is emotional and warm 
and dark where the Italian’s is sharp and fiery and clear 
and intellectualized. Russian and Italian acting in the best 
examples have much in common: a profound and exalted 
simplicity in their truthfulness and realism, a magnificent 
dignity and grave, warm beauty like Nature’s. And Italian 
acting at its best, may, I think, be said to excel the Russian 
only in one respect, which, for want of a better phrase, I 
may call a kind of civilized distinction, something touched 
with centuries of experience and thought as well as with 
the security and conviction of emotional power and re- 
source. The great faults of Italian acting are laziness, 
noise, and superfluous gesture, the use of conventional 
theatre business to save thought and labor. No acting is 
worse than the worst Italian. At its best Italian acting 
achieves a beautiful suavity of method, a spontaneity, a 
fluidity, and a fine relation between the inner and outer 
parts of the human organism. Italian acting at its best 
has the kind of poetic realism that one finds in early Re- 
naissance marbles, the Guidarello Guidarelli at Ravenna 
for example, where the life within and the surface without 
seem to be one, and where nature in its outer representa- 
tion is so exact, so delicate, so quivering and so exquisite 
that it is inseparable from the life within. 

But in all countries and all acting the measure of an 
actor’s gift comes back to his body, comes back to the ab- 
sorbing and revealing magnetism of his presence there 
which is the focus of our mood, exactly as all life, sensibility 
of perception, and accuracy of impression and of general 
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intelligence, come back to the body, to physical senses, to 
the earth. One of the first tests of an actor’s talent is in 
the identity of his body and his mind. Not the actor's 
voice, not his brain, are the parts of him by which he be. 
comes a medium for his art; it is his whole make-up, body, 
brain and voice; it is the man you see before you on the 
stage. In fine acting the words and the body are at supreme 
moments inseparably one, and they can be said to be inter. 
changeable in meaning and significance. The idea that 
moves within becomes the outward form. It is not that 
the emotion is transferred from speech into a mimicry of 
gesture and facial play, not that—though the mere gift of 
miming need not be despised. The highest use of the body, 
of gesture, is not to reproduce but to represent with an 
added radiance what is within, not, that is, to be an image 
but a symbol; the living content of the moment charges with 
its power the body that it animates, and makes it a symbol 
of its meaning. The body, moreover, speaks to the eye, 
which is the door for so much of our experience. Gesture 
in some instances may have a power beyond that of words 
however splendid their golden eloquence may be. And if 
the music of beautiful words spreads over and beyond the 
words themselves and their usual meaning into a beautiful 
immortality, into something less definite but more idea, 
which is true, then gestures may give a concrete and 
arresting statement, a definite and convincing pheno- 
menon that states the point. The flow of lines, the 
shifting emphasis of the actor’s body, may weave an ab 
straction of design that has in it also some of the wider 
truth of music. 

And acting itself is the body of the art of the theatre. 
It has the merits and the defects of the human being him 
self. Through its magnetism and its sensitive and expres 
sive powers it may serve to create the most beautiful ends 
and even to carry the idea further than the dramatist him 
self had ever conceived it. Or through laziness and egotism 
and stupidity it may very well obstruct some great vision 
that from some great soul in the theatre arises. Gordon 
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Craig may wish to substitute marionettes for actors:in the 
theatre; and Duse may say that to save the theatre we must 
first kill all the actors. But all this is only as great saints 
or fanatical dreamers in every century may have wished to 
rid themselves of the body, to stand free of the shackles of 
the flesh. And such a will as theirs, however haughtily it 
sets itself against the natural world that feeds and brings 
them up, has for certain spirits its shining fruits, even 
though when carried to its conclusion it is only a kind of 
divine nonsense, a mad symbol of beautiful desire: It is 
the dream of not existing in order to exist more completely. 
It is the nostalgia of the soul, solitary forever, for itself 
alone. It has something in it of that solemn verdict of those 
early fathers in Byzantium that the only salvation for the 
race of man was that no more children should be born into 
the world. All the art of the theatre depends on the funda- 
mental, natural base that nurtures it, that is to say on the 
human quality of the actors, and on the progression and 
sublimation of that towards idea. In the theatre, as in all 
life, vitality is sustained through a perpetual struggle of 
matter and idea and the eternal and delicately changing 
balance between them. 

That acting, like religion and literature, should ‘be felt 
as common knowledge among so many men who are by no 
means expert in them, is a disadvantage to its clarity and to 
the security of its theory and outline. Acting suffers through 
a closeness to life that makes it seemingly as an art or 
science more negligible than some arts appear to be. We 
forget with too much ease the delicacy and the security 
necessary to separate acting from life and make it an art. 
Acting suffers from a reliance on mere seeming actuality, a 
fact that establishes one of the reasons for actors having 
been despised as mere apes and copyists and their art denied 
its right to be called so. Acting suffers, too, as life suffers, 
from a sort of evanescence, the moment of it passes and is 
gone, as a passion or a deed grows dim at last. But as with 
religion and literature, this very closeness to life is acting’s 
greatest asset, the evidence of its human immediacy and of 
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the direct instinct with which we turn to it as a way of carry. 
ing on our living. 

And in the end, when all is said, humanity is but a micro. 
cosm; and we merely perceive little sets of relationships 
that we call the universe. And in this little universe of ours 
we are turning always toward some manifestation of our life 
in the person of some figure in it, some hero, some typical 
example, some fellow vehicle and exemplar of living. The 
function of acting is to express in terms of a human body 
some vibrant region of this life of ours; to set before our 
eyes some epitome of man’s vitality; to add to the char 
acter and event some element of abstraction that goes be 
yond and above them, something of that pure and separable 
element that arises from every artistic expression. For one 
of the finest ends of acting is to weave an abstract pattern, 
some pattern of idea, something approaching pure design 
in its ideality, that makes a kind of truth in itself, can exist 
apart from its immediate implication, and may remain with 
us as beautiful even when the precise moment that conveyed 
it fades, as the soul might remember the noble harmony of 
the lines in some forgotten scene. This is the object of all 
art, to create in reality abstraction and in abstraction real- 
ity; to complete, in sum, our living for us. It is this that 
gives to art something of the quality of a dream, the fear 
for its possibility, the urgency of its desire. And it is this 
in art that makes life follow it. 

















An intimate circus-theatre. A sketch by Robert Edmond jones of 
a supposititious production in the little one-ring Cirque Medrano 
in Paris. An arrangement for The Merchant of Venice. Glow- 
ing Venetian lanterns are hung between the arches. Below each 
of the four entrances for the public (which become entrances for 
the actors also) is a double stair, railed with Venetian iron. Be- 
low the stairs are benches. The railings become the copings of 
the Rialto. The casket scenes are played in the centre, while 
Portia and Nerissa watch from a bench at one side. Another 
bench serves as a seat for the judges in the courtroom. Jessica 
leans out from an entrance to flirt with her lover, and the carnival 
mob chases Shylock up and down the little stairs. Above is pic- 
tured the last scene in the play. 
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From The Theatre Magazine. 





The projection of scenery as practiced by the 
chief perfector of the process, Adolph Linne- 
bach. A scene from Wilhelm Teil on the stage 
of the State Schauspielhaus in Dresden. There 
are set-pieces at the sides, but the entire back- 
drop is painted with shapes of mountains by 
means of the lantern which Lee Simonson has 
used in Back to Methuselah and From Morn 
to Midnight. 
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From the Architectural Record. - 


Three sketches by Norman-Bel Geddes and two plans drawn by 
Claude Bragdon from the blue prints of a new type of theatre 
designed by Geddes and described in the October issue of this 
magazine a year ago. There is no proscenium. The audience and 
the actors are both contained within the dome of the auditorium. 
The stage, which is located in the corner of the building, sinks into 
the basement for quick changes of scene. Above, a view from a 
seat at the left side of the auditorium half way back. The scene 
is imaginative and abstract. 
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From the Architectural Record. 


Another view of the intcrior of Geddes’ suggested theatre during 
a performance. This s«etch is made as if from a seat far back 
to the left. Upon the stage is an exterior setting from Erminie, 
designed by Geddes and presented two years ago within the 
proscenium of a Broadway theatre. 
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From the Architectural Record. 


A view of the basement of Geddes’ theatre while a change of 
setting is being made on one of the two sliding stages. The other 
is in use above. The stage rolls on tracks out upon the floor of 
the elevator, which raises it into place. 
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LIGHTING PIT 


‘THEATRE NUMBER SIX~ NORMAN-BEL GEDDES 


A plan of Norman-Bel Geddes’ projected theatre, showing a horizontal 
section just below the stage door. The stage itself covers the stage-well 
and the actors’ passage and extends almest to the edge of the wall, where 
the dome begins. 
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THEATE. MUPGEE fC — NORMAN Bel GDR f t Pees 


A section through Norman-Bel Geddes’ proposed theatre, showing the 
dome, the seating arrangement, and the elevator plungers, on which the 
stage sinks into the basement for changes of scene. This drawing with 
the others reproduced in this issue appear in the September number of the 
Architectural Record in connection with an article by Claude Bragdon 
fully explaining the scope of this extraordinary project. 
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AN AMERICAN NOTE-BOOK ABROAD 


BY KENNETH MACGOWAN 


ODAY we are thinking more and more of the 

! future of the theatre, the future of the play and the 

playwright, the future of production, of direction 
and the actor. 

If we are to think of the future to any effect, we must 
think of the past as well as the present. The path of to- 
morrow strikes off from the maze of today. To guess at 
its direction with much chance of success, we must look now 
and then at the maps of the settled roads of yesterday. 

A share of the future—a very large share, I believe— 
will lie with America; but the past is Continental. And a 
surprising amount of the past is German. 

The story of the artistic development of the German 
theatre past the realistic stage is familiar enough. It began 
in 1905, it was fairly complete in 1914. It was founded 
upon Gordon Craig and Appia, and it is symbolized in the 
name of Max Reinhardt. It made Realism still for Ibsen 
and Strindberg; but it plowed past the Realism of Otto 
Brahm—which is the Realism of Belasco—and it achieved 
a pregnant actuality so direct and simple that it soon gave 
birth to a new imagination. The strength of this move- 
ment lay partly in a very few talented directors like Rein- 
hardt and artists like Stern, but to a great extent in the vig- 
orous, healthy organization of the German theatre. Because 
of the division of Germany into kingdoms and duchies 
there had always been many centres of artistic life, each 
about a court in a capital. In a score of cities, enriched 
by industrial development, there were theatres endowed b; 
the state or the city, and directed towards the highest 
artistic accomplishment. In the larger cities privately 
owned theatres followed the lead of the public institutions. 
Their virtue lay in their endowment, their ideals and their 
system of organization. This was the repertory system. 
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Here, as nowhere in England or America and only here 
and there in France, were theatres directed by a single mind, 
employing a permanent company of players, and maintain- 
ing a repertory of plays, old and new, given in recurring 
succession night after night, theatres retaining therefore a 
permanent audience, dependable both in pocketbook and 
taste. Supplementing these theatres were organizations of 
playgoers among the middle and lower classes, such as tie 
V olksbiihne in Berlin, which widened the audience of sub- 
scribers to good work in the theatre. Between endowment 
and the security of a permanent audience, it was possible 
for these German theatres to give uncommonly fine per- 
formances at uncommonly low prices. 

When we think of the future of the German theatre we 
must naturally think of the present also, and it is a black 
present. Germany has been shattered spiritually as well 
as economically. It has fallen from dreams of world- 
dominion to bankruptcy and enslavement. The effect of this 
upon the mind of the citizen who has come through four 
years of danger and privation is staggering. One incident 
of the fall, which you learn upon visiting Germany, is 
sharply significant. Until the soldiers from the broken 
armies began to stream back into the Rhine provinces in 
November, 1918, the men and women behind the front 
believed that their forces were victorious. It is possible for 
the theatre to go on physically under almost any con- 
ditions of privation; but you must reckon spiritually with 
an extraordinary state of public mind when you prophesy 
the future of the German theatre. Two things, perhaps, 
make optimism possible. One: Germany and the German 
people have gone through terrible things before; there was 
the Thirty Years War. Two: Germany still has the 
wonderfully trained audience of pre-war days; it was a 
broad democratic audience, and so no shift in economic 
circumstances can destroy a large part of the cultured play- 
goers as it has in England, in France, and even to some 
extent in America. 

War—backed by the movies—has done its worst in the 
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He Who Gets Slapped staged in contrasting methods. Above, a 
sketch by Robert Edmond Jones of He Who Gets Slapped, in 
Paris. There is not the slightest attempt at realistic illusion in 
this setting. The stage is draped in black curtains. Narrow 
scarlet ribbons are looped from the top of the proscenium arch in 
curves to indicate a circus tent. The actors make their entrances 
and exits from behind a huge circus poster, which is changed 
from act to act. On the next page appears a sketch of Simonson’s 
production in New York. 
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Berlin theatre. Here we find another example of the ex- 
change of ideals and personalities which has often been 
noted between victor and vanquished. Just as America has 
been Prussianized in its attitude towards the foreigner and 
the liberal or radical minority, Berlin has taken enthusi- 
astically to the evils of the American theatrical system. 
Berlin is being rapidly Broadway-ized. Repertory is prac- 
tically dead at all the theatres but the State Schauspielhaus 
and the Volksbiihne. Facing economic difficulties and the 
competition of the movies for the services of the actors, 
Berlin has found that it is a large enough city to support 
long runs of exceptionally great or exceptionally mediocre 
plays. Even the three theatres that Reinhardt formerly 
directed have broken from repertory, and where they once 
showed ten or twelve productions in two weeks, they show 
only three or four. Outside Berlin, repertory continues in 
the State and city theatres, even in private ventures; but 
many artistic playhouses are badly crippled by the economic 
troubles of the nation, and some are forced to close. 

Such difficulties have their compensations. The theatre 
of post-war Germany must be economical in its expendi- 
tures. That is not, however, such an artistic hardship as 
much of the talk of elaborate machinery and handsome 
productions in pre-war days might suggest. Rigorous 
physical simplicity and a reliance on the genius of design 
instead of elaboration of mechanics are vital needs in stage 
setting today. In the past Germany has done fine things in 
the simplifying of production, and it has done them in spite 
of the temptation of bulging pocketbooks. What it may 
be forced to do now through poverty is a matter for real 
hope. 

The danger—for there is a danger—is that smaller 
minds may find poverty an excuse for a mean sort of simpli- 
city, a bareness and barrenness of spirit. There has always 
been a tendency among the modern directors and designers 
to economize spiritually as well as economically. The 
results have been seen in some of our dry meager “‘little 
theatre” productions, full of bare formalism—a sort of 
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“simplicism” that has no place in any art, let alone in the 
live, varied, rich, and vigorous theatre. Occasionally a 
German artist of real talent falls into this thin manner; 
Ludwig Sievert mounts Towards Damascus at the Frank- 
fort Schauspielhaus upon a scheme which is physically 
interesting, but he has given his setting a mean, arid, spirit- 
ually poverty-stricken appearance which is never beautiful, 
and does not in the least express the intense quality of 
Strindberg’s play. 

There remains, of course, the spirit of the German 
people. The audience are intact and intelligent, but what 
about their spirit? Can these people live down their suf- 
ferings, or lift them up to something great outside them- 
selves? The prospect is not so dark in the southern parts, 
in Bavaria, perhaps; it is certainly bright in Austria, where 
hunger and economic misery are the realest, and where the 
divinity of the human spirit is asserted again and again in 
every happy gesture of a lovely people. In Berlin it is an- 
other matter. Spiritual dejection and gnawing misery are 
in the faces of everyone. They are to be seen on the stage, 
too. Berlin does not go to the theatre to be taken out of 
itself; it seems to neglect the prime use of art. Berlin 
demands echoing misery from its playhouses. It goes to 
see a blacker and more despicable Richard I/II] than Shake- 
speare ever imagined. At the working people’s theatre it 
suffers the torments of disillusioned revolution in Masse- 
Mensch. It throngs the glowering caverns of the Grosses 
Schauspielhaus. And everywhere the stage is hung in black 
curtains. “Warum immer die schwarzen Vorhange?” we 
asked again and again. Perhaps they are only an accident 
of the attempt to get a background of emptiness; but they 
become a yawning gulf of spiritual blackness. The only 
colors to break the pall are the red of blood and the blue 
that strikes across the black a symbol of a sinister cruelty. 

Of course black curtains are no Teuton monopoly. When 
the Russian Pitoéff uses them in Paris, when we see them on 
Broadway and in our “little theatres’, we do not look for 
the words “Made in Germany” on the selvage. But in 
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Germany they seem numerous and more significant. If the 
curtains were sometimes dappled with gray or if they were 
opalescent with hidden lights, they might be signs of nothing 
more than the Germans’ immensely active experiments with 
a formal stage. Perhaps bunte Vorhdnge are coming. Per- 
haps it is always a little dark before dawn. 

There are many things upon the German stage besides 
black dawn. The twilight of the machines for instance, 
and all the past of the new stagecraft lagging superfluous. 

The past of the new stagecraft is often disturbing. To 
see in 1922 a setting by Roller for Die Meistersinger is 
like encountering at a New York thé dansant the girl you 
used to take to High School dances in St. Louis in 1907. 
The German stage is full of disquieting reminders of juve- 
nile infatuations; Sweden is not exempt. The work of the 
pioneers, imitations of the imitations of the work of the 
pioneers are still to be seen. Verdi's Macbeth a la Craig 
at the Stockholm Opera, The Sunken Bell at the Grosses 
Schauspielhaus with Stern’s hill from Penthesilea, Rein- 
hardt effects in Maria Stuart in Frankfort, good old Rus- 
sian painting in faked perspective in Florian Geyer in 
Munich, a wedding of Heinrich Leffler and Maxfield Par- 
rish at Dresden in the Verdi opera which the Germans so 
cheerfully translate as Der Troubadour; the style, if you 
can call it that, of the Washington Square Players in To- 
wards Damascus in Frankfort. Everywhere traces of 
Reinhardt and Craig and Roller. 

Such laggard things play a more or less normal part in 
the life of the German stage. They would find a parallel 
in any age. They know their place, and keep to it. Some- 
thing that is only just beginning to learn its proper and sub- 
ordinate part in the advance of the theatre is the farfamed 
stage machinery of Germany. The German stage machine 
is 2 Frankenstein stagehand. It is intended to do the work of 
scene shifting at great economy of effort and time. Actually 
the German theatres seem to employ more stage hands than 
the American theatres, and the waits are no shorter on the 
whole than we are able to manage if we want to. Also 
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there are peculiar disadvantages to these expensive mechan- 
isms. The revolving stage simply can’t handle certain scenes 
without ceasing to be a revolving stage. The exceptionally 
fine production of Masse-Mensch—with its various great 
steps the whole width and half the height of the stage, 
alternating with flat open scenes—received almost no 
assistance from the “revolver” at the Volksbihne in Berlin. 
The technical director, putting the stage through its paces, 
and exhibiting such amusing tricks as its ability to rise or 
sink some six feet at either end, thus producing a slanting 
floor, confessed to me that he much preferred some other 
type of stage. 

The sliding and sinking stage has fewer disadvantages, 
but it is an elaborate, expensive and cumbersome machine 
to do the work that designers and stage hands might quite 
as well accomplish. On the matter of expense, it is disquiet- 
ing to hear at a scene-rehearsal of Das Rheingold at the 
State Opera in Dresden that one hundred and fifty men, 
including electricians, are busy with this labor-saving device. 
It is stil! more disturbing to the machine-worshipper to time 
the intermissions in German theatres and to find that waits 
of two to five minutes are quite as frequent as in America. 
The explanation, of course, is the costumes. ‘‘The stage 
was all set in half a minute, but we had to wait for the tenor 
to get into his blue tights.” It looks very much as if the 
Maschineninspektoren should have introduced sliding ward- 
robes or adapted the harnessing devices of firehouses before 
they put thousands of dollars into mechanical stages. 

The German technical men are beginning to realize the 
limitations of the machines, to be content to push them into 
second place. If you talk to Linnebach of the State Theatre 
in Dresden, once high priest of the sliding stage, you will 
note with some surprise that the word einfach has a 
Carolinian way of getting into the conversation. Things 
must be simpler. No big solid sets; instead, some curtains 
and lights and a dome on which designs can be pro- 
jected. The word Podium also crops out. Like almost 
all forward-looking artists and directors in Germany, Linne- 
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bach wants to put the actor on a sort of tribune thrust out 
into the audience. He wants to give him back the vital 
heritage of the Greek and the mediaeval stages. Linnebach 
is content mechanically with the devices of the electrician; 
when he mounted Hasenclever’s expressionist drama Jen- 
seits he made the setting out of light and shadow, a few 
chairs and tables, only one or two set pieces and some pro- 
jected backgrounds. 

Machinery like the sliding stage is all right in its way so 
long as we must have heavy realistic sets. It is difficult to 
see how the opening scene of Shaw’s Pygmalion, looking out 
to the street from under the portico of Covent Garden, 
could be better created or more quickly shifted than in 
Linnebach’s production. Certainly without the ability to 
sink the rear part of the stage three or four feet by pressing 
a lever, he could not have given us the natural effect of the 
street level below the eyes of the audience and actors. The 
great virtue of a mechanical stage of this kind is not to shift 
scenery so much as to supply economically and quickly 
different levels for the actors to play upon. The use of 
levels is one of the important advances of the Continental 
stage since the war, and the sinking stage helps greatly with 
this. With a few inner prosceniums and simple back- 
grounds, it can supply, as it were, an infinite variety of 
formal stages such as the Continental theatre seems slowly 
to be tending toward. 

Barring the realistic and the formal, there is a middle 
ground in which the machine is of little value compared with 
the designer. In Linnebach’s theatre—though not from 
his designs—a Hindu romance, Vasantesena, was mounted 
frankly and freshly against flat settings in the style of 
Indian miniatures. This was accomplished without the aid 
of stage machinery, by the use of a permanent setting or 
portal of Indian design, with steps and a platform on which, 
framed within an inner proscenium, drops and profiles were 
changed as much as we would change them. The artist, 
Otto Hettner, supplied a style, as well as a formal stage, 
which made the machine taboo. Working with Pasetti at 
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the National Theatre in Munich, Linnebach accomplished 
the changes of Das Rheingold quite as easily. In another 
production at Dresden, under Hasait, the fields of the Gods 
opposite Valhalla were made of bulky platforms and plastic 
rocks, which went rolling back behind the cyclorama while 
up from the basement in one piece came the cave of the 
Nibelungen with its nooks and corners, its overhanging 
ceiling, and its whole equipment of plastic canvas rocks, 
which might have come out of some cavern on a scenic rail- 
way. In Munich the simpler levels of the fields in the 
second scene served in the cave scene also. They were lost 
in the shadows, along with the side walls, which were hardly 
more than masking curtains. The rocky cave was suggested 
wholly by the backdrop. This was painted in broken, con- 
verging lines of rock formations. Because of the magic of 
light, it did not seem like some conventional old backdrop. 

The day of the machine is over in the theatre, the day of 
its domination at any rate. For a time it looked as though 
the name of the old theatre in the Tuilleries would have to 
be painted over every stage door in Germany—La Salle des 
Machines. Now the stage machine is sinking into its proper 
place—the cellar. A new device is lording it in the theatre, 
but it cannot be called a machine. The electric light is not 
a mechanical thing. It is miraculously animated by some- 
thing very like the Life force, and, night by night, its living 
rays are directed to new and unforeseen ends. Valhalla 
glows in light upon the backdrop and all manner of miracles 
come out of the switchboard. 

The spirit of the theatre as it has developed since the war, 
seems to call upon the designer and the régisseur instead of 
the mechanician and the electrician. When artists were 
building heavy and cumbersome settings, elaborate in 
physical proportions if not in design, sliding and revolving 
stages were unquestionably necessary, though we may well 
ask how much the presence of the mechanism tempted the 
artists into such excess. Today, however, illusion is being 
banished, setting stylized, the stage itself made formal. 
Machinery becomes irrelevant. Copeau does not need it 
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even for the realistic Les Freres Karamazov. Régisseurs of 
the new sort want something more theatrical than turn- 
tables, which any round-house might boast. 

The playwright works with the régisseur and the artist 
to this end. While Dorothy Richardson, Waldo Frank, 
James Joyce are taking the machinery out of the novel, the 
playwrights are busy making machinery unnecessary for the 
drama. They drop “atmosphere” and take up the soul. 
They seek the subjective instead of the physical. They 
want to thrill us with the mysteries and clarities of 
the unconscious instead of cozening us with photographic 
detail or romantic color. For all this they need imagina- 
tion in setting, not actuality. Form carries the spirit up 
and out. Design, which is of the spirit, drives out mechan- 
ism, which is of the brain. The actor takes the centre of 
the stage. He becomes a communicant with the audience, 
as he was in the beginning. 

To bring the actor into a new—or a very old—relation- 
ship with the spectator, France and Germany have ex- 
perimented with various types of playhouses and America 
has theorized about them. Germany’s outstanding venture, 
the Grosses Schauspielhaus—cluttered with mechanism and 
burdened with a complete picture stage—is now definitely 
an artistic failure; crowds throng it, but the actors have 
been shoved out of the orchestra, where they were once in 
the heart of the audience, and back towards the picture 
frame. The French experiment, on the other hand, 
Jacques Copeau’s Vieux-Colombier, has won as complete 
a success, both artistic and financial, as is possible in its un- 
attractive and limited building. 

By far the most advanced experiment with a new kind 
of playhouse: is going forward in poverty-stricken Vienna 
under the direction of a bankrupt government. There in 
the handsome old palace of Maria Theresa the management 
of the state theatres has created a purely “presentational” 
and non-illusionist stage which goes farther than any other 
in reestablishing contact between actor and auditor, and 
between the past and the future. 
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In the Redoutensaal, the baroque ballroom which took 
its present shape in 1744, President Vetter of the Staats. 
theaterverwaltung and Oberbaurat Sebastian Heinrich have 
created a unique theatrical instrument. At one end they 
have placed an acting platform without proscenium or 
“flies”. Upon this platform is a curving wall perhaps fif- 
teen feet high, carrying out the decorative motifs of the 
hall, and making a permanent background for the stage. 
In the middle, double stairways curve up to a balcony above. 
Upon the balcony are great doors leading to other rooms. 
The shell of cream and gold wall is pierced by openings for 
doors and windows. Screens or simple set-pieces serve to 
vary this setting, and to indicate mood and place. The 
Marriage of Figaro and The Barber of Seville were thus 
presented by the forces of the State Opera last season, and 
this fall Max Reinhardt is to return to active production 
by mounting in the Redoutensaal Goethe’s Stella and 
Clavigor, Gozzi’s Turandot, Moliére’s Le Misanthrope 
and Calderon’s Dame Cobalt. 

More exciting and less limited playhouses are possible. 
A miraculous theatre will some day be made from such a 
one-ring circus as the clown of He Who Gets Slapped ap- 
peared in, a place of novel unities and fresh perspectives. 
But, as it stands, the Redoutensaal is the most interesting 
and heartening theatre in Europe. About you is beauty— 
walls hung with priceless Gobelins, a haze of gray and gold 
above you, and seven great crystal chandeliers blazing upon 
stage and auditorium, actors and audience. Here the frank, 
theatrical nature of the play is asserted once more and 
asserted in tones of loveliness and command. The future 
listens. 


Eptrors Nore: The above article and certain illustrations by Robert Edmond 
Jones in this issue are taken from a forthcoming book, Continental Stage- 
craft, the result of a trip by Macgowan and Jones through the theatres of 
Europe the past summer. Jones completed his drawings from rough notes 
made during the actual performance. 
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The Lesson of the Ancients might serve as title to this and the 
three following designs. The first, a drawing by the great Ger- 
man architect, Carl Friedrich Schinkel, who did much for the re- 
form of theatre building and scene painting in the early decades 
of the nineteenth century, is for the scene in Mozart's The Magic 
Flute usually referred to as The Queen of the Night. The simple 
and appropriate beauty of Schinkel’s formal arrangement of a 
heavenly dome of stars contrasts most strikingly with the sloppy 
inconsequence of the modern design for the same scene reproduced 
on the third page following. 
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From The Permanent Exhibition of the Master School of United Arts. 


PIETRO GONZAGA 


LARGE proportion of the private art collections of Russia 

were started at the end of the eighteenth century, during 
the reign of Catherine the Great. Why? Not because the gen- 
eral level of thinking had been raised. Nor because transporta- 
tion had been improved. ‘These factors had an influence upon 
the development of art in Russia but not so large an influence 
as one single characteristic of that Empress, who, with all her 
faults, displayed a profound knowledge of the human soul. Hav- 
ing heard about the immense wealth of one or another of her 
magnates or big merchants the Empress at a reception would 
address the man with the sudden remark: “You must have a 
wonderful art collection! I would like to see it. In a month 
I will pay a visit to your house.””. Who would ever acknowledge 
his ignorance in such a case? Who would have the courage to 
say that the highest form of art had been banished from his 
house? In this way, foundations for splendid collections were 
laid, often in a month’s time. and magnificent collections grew 
up. And it becomes clear why in the St. Peterburg Ermitage 
there were 38 Rembrandts! 

Not only objects of art penetrated liberally into Russia dur- 
ing Catherine’s reign. Their creators also became welcome 
guests. And it is remarkable that there was a complete absence 
of chauvinism and of cheap nationalism, those dark partitions 
between the best attainments of our era. 

Pietro Gonzaga was one of the masters who came to Rus- 
sia at this time. I have before me three of his sepias, two tor 
theatre decorations, one a design of a dream city. Even after 
a cursory survey one is struck by his wealth of imagination, his 
feeling for romance, his firm hand and powerful technique. A 
long series of important works, most of them for the theatre, 
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Two decorations for a Russian theatre made by Pietro Gonzaga 
more than a century ago. Alive and beautiful in themselves, they 
gain an added interest from the way in which they hark back two 
centuries more to Palladio and through him to Vitruvius and look 
forward to the best Russain designers of our own day. The 
straight line which art takes from master to master and from 
country to country, without regard to political boundaries might 
well be illustrated by a comparison between Palladio’s designs for 
the Olympian Theatre in Vicenza (Theatre Arts, April, 1921), one 
of Inigo Jones’ designs for the Elizabethan Theatre, these designs 
by Pietro Gonzaga and modern Russian decorations. 





were executed by Gonzaga. Before he came to Russia he worked 
at the Fenice Theatre in Venice, the Argentina in Rome, the 
Scala in Milan, the S. Agostina in Genoa. 

In 1791, at the invitation of the Russian Ambassador Prince 
N. B. Yussupoff, he came to Russia, which became his second 
fatherland, giving him both recognition and position. He paint- 
ed the decorations for the theatre in the palace of the prince in 
St. Petersburg and in the Imperial theatres. He drew the plans 
for the theatre in the Imperial Ermitage (built by Guarenghi). 
Many ceremonial processions were among his projects, includ- 
ing the mourning catafalque of Catherine, in 1796. Before he 
died he wrote two books: Light Adapted to Theatre Decoration 
and The Music of the Eyes, or Theatre Optics. 

Out of any record of his activity, however brief, the live 
Italian figure of the painter steps forth, powerful in strength and 
fanciful in spirit. Only a true poet could have dreamt of such 
fantastic cities, only a skilled painter could have tackled all the 
complexity of the lines, drawn without an effacement. Gonzaga 
cities are tremendously alive; the various schools that followed 
have not killed their importance. 

NicoLtas ROERICH. 
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The Queen of the Night scene in The Magic 
Flute as designed by Ludwig Kainer for the 1922 
revival at the Berlin State Opera. See page 313. 





LUIGI PIRANDELLO 


BY JAMES C. GREY 


enough in his busy round to sit, after the siesta, at 

one of the little tables outside the Cafe Aragno and 
sip a Fernet-Branca, he would see a tall, slightly stooped 
man with a little pointed white beard and an aquiline nose, 
walking with a friend or two along the Corso in that daily 
procession to hear the music on the Pincian Hill. 

The observant American would notice particularly the 
lumbering gait of this distinguished looking man, and that 
his eyebrows twitched nervously above a pair of sharp 
eyes sparkling with irony, while his hands moved rapidly 
with all the eloquence of the Italian whose hands outrun 
his words in eloquence. 

Then he would hear the waiter say approvingly: “Ecco 
il Pirandello—There goes Pirandello—” artist, thinker, 
professor, poet, novelist, dramatist and founder of a 
movement in the theatre that is inaccurately known as the 
“grotesque’’ movement but is more correctly “Pirandel- 
lism.” 

There is nothing in Luigi Pirandello that lends itself to 
the pen of the caricaturist. That lumbering gait of his is 
something he is proud of—as proud as he is of his native 
Sicily, where his ancestors toiled in the sulphur mines. 

Pirandello was born at Girgenti, Sicily, on June 28, 1867. 
He studied in Palermo and in Rome and in Bonn and he 
has been professor in a girls’ High School in Rome since 
1907. He lives in a villa fuori le mura, one window of his 
wide study looking out on the blue Alban Hills and Tus- 
culum where Cicero lived, another window letting in the 
din and bustle from a moving picture lot just outside his 
gate. Between Girgenti in 1867 and Rome in 1922 lies the 
drama of Italy’s national psychology: the optimism of the 
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Risorgimento, the disillusion of the middle period and the 
confusion of the present. The history of Italy during those 
fifty years is the history of the evolution of Pirandello’s 
state of mind. There is something of his own Leopardi in 
his reaction to his country’s story. The poems of his youth 
are filled with optimism and a shout for liberty; but the 
revealing years brought a change—not the lament and sad- 
ness of Leopardi, but a sort of leucocholy, a white pes- 
simism, a desolate humor aggravated by the age in which 
he lived. Read his early short stories, and particularly 
I Vecchi e I Giovani, (The Old and the Young) if you 
would understand this. 

Perhaps, too, the influence of his native Sicily was making 
itself felt in his blood. It is in the nature of the Sicilian 
to be tragic, as befits the son of that hard and barren soil. 
Twenty years ago he wrote: “Ask the poet, what is the 
saddest sight and he will reply ‘It is laughter on the face 
of a man.’ Who laughs does not know.”’ 

Such is the Pirandello state of mind. Man is not free— 
man is imprisoned in this body of death, and he is further 
imprisoned by the society in which he lives and moves; for 
Pirandello, “society is a league of brigands against men of 
good will.”’ The soul within grasps at the absolute, at in- 
finity, but man is confined and definite, and man’s life he 
defines as a game of grasping at the unattainable. “Who 
laughs does not know.” 

The coldness of his logic, pushed to what he knows to be 
the verge of absurdity, grips him so that he can never let 
himself go. The result is not a sneer but a smile of pity 
for man and his passions and unfulfilled dreams. To quote 
his own words: “Ci vorrebbe un critico di buona volonta, 
che facesse vedere quanto compatimento gia sotto a quel 
riso. 

In the Pirandello state of mind—what the Italians call 
“Pirandellismo’’—life does not count except as pain. 
Whereas Ibsenism was the affirmation of the individual, 
Pirandellism is the triumph of pessimism incarnate in each 
individual as he goes down in the struggle between life and 
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the need for sincerity, between society and the right to ex- 
press his personality. 

Young Italy today is taking this sort of thing seriously. 
The mental processes of man—his intuitions—his pure acts 
—his truth—are daily matters of debate, together with the 
political theories involved in such movements as Fascistism, 
Communism and militant Catholicism. Strange as it may 
seem, metaphysics lives in the daily press of Italy. Young 
Italy is thinking and finds the expression of its conscious- 
ness in the subtle dialectics of Pirandello and his school. 
A mob of six hundred persons, young and old, came to 
blows and rioted in the streets of Rome recently, over one 
of his plays. Two men in Milan fought a duel over an- 
other, the one exasperated by the mental gymnastics of the 
author, the other delighting in the irony and the rarefied 
atmosphere to which the weaver of fancies invited him. To 
such an extent does the new theatre in Italy form part of 
the national life. 

Over there, they call the new plays “grottesche”’. It 
is a misleading term as translated to our ears. If you turn 
to the rich decoration and stucco work and colorings on the 
pilasters and arches and windows of the Loggie of Raffaele 
in the Vatican, you will see the original “grottesche’”’. It 
was the name given to the details copied from Roman 
monuments buried away for centuries in the basements of 
Rome. Antiquity was laid under tribute, but there was no 
plagiarism. The artists of the Renaissance took the parts 
and made a new whole of them. Mythological subjects, 
cupids, plants, fruits, vases and animals are to be seen on 
every hand; heaven and earth and the winds of heaven are 
drawn into one great poem. So it is with Pirandello and 
the artists who have preceded him. Later the arabesque 
style of the Renaissance became stiff and heavy and formal 
and began to pall, just as there is danger that the facile 
imitators of Pirandello are already formalising the sadly 
humoristic blend of logic and absurdity in which he has 
intertwined the real and the unreal that go to make up life 
as he sees it. 
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The starting point of the “Grotesque” was a novel writ- 
ten by Pirandello many years ago: /] Fu Mattia Pascal (He 
Who Was Mattia Pascal) in which a man, supposed to 
have been killed in a train wreck, accepts the fact of kis 
own death and, assuming a new name, buries himself in 
Rome under another personality. The idea contained in 
this story was seized on by a Milanese playwright named 
Luigi Chiarelli, who embodied it in the earliest “grotesque” 
play that appeared in Italy, The Mask and the Face. 

How widely his idea of the “grotesque” differs from 
that of the master can best be seen by comparing Chiarelli’s 
work with Pirandello’s Six Characters in Search of an 
Author, soon to be given on the New York stage. 

What more cruel misfortune can be imagined, Pirandello 
seems to say, than for a group of characters to be born in 
the brain of an author who refuses to let them live? In the 
play we see the characters, creatures of Pirandello’s imagi- 
nation, actually making their way into the theatre where 
the manager is rehearsing another comedy by Pirandello 
himself. The characters are: the Father; the legitimate 
Son (who wishes himself well out of it); the Mother 
(whom her husband, tormented by the demon of experi- 
ment, has allowed to go off with the man she loves), and 
the Three Children she has had by him. The Father is the 
spokesman of the party. He is eager to live in the group 
of actors of the company, with the help of the manager 
whom he proposes to make the author he is in search 
of. 

The Father is continually putting the manager in his 
place. <A stage character has a perfect right to ask a man 
who he is, because the character has a marked individuality 
of his own, separated from the eternal flux of things. The 
Father is far more real than the manager, whose identity, 
he insists, is changing every minute, since his own identity 
has been fixed once for all by the author and cannot change, 
however differently it may be interpreted. 

The play continues amid an amusing series of abstract 
discussions between the Father and the Manager and quar- 
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Theatrical design in Sweden. Above, the sleep- 
walking scene from Verdi’s Macbeth, as staged 
at the Royal Opera in Stockholm, under the 
direction of Harald André and from a sketch 
by Thorolf Jansson. Moonlight slants down 
through four tall windows making alternate 
bars of light and shadow, through which moves 
the white-robed figure of Lady Macbeth. The 
Doctor and the Gentlewoman are held hidden 
at one side in the darkness of the foreground. 
The drawing is by Robert Edmond Jones. 

















The Desert, a_ setting designed by Isaac 
Griinewald for the opera Samson and Delilah 
in Stockholm. A vista of hills and sky, painted 
and lit in tones of burning orange, is framed 
by the walls of Philistia, falling before the 
Jews. Director André has grouped his players 
so as to repeat the triangular form of the open- 
ing through which they are seen. The sketch 
shows the actual impression of the production 
as seen by Robert Edmond Jones. 
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Isaac Griinewald’s 
Samson and Delilah 
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sketch for the scene in 
reproduced on the page 
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From the Century Magazne. 





Samson and Delilah: the mill. A remarkable 
example of an essentially theatrical setting de- 
signed by Isaac Griinewald for the Royal Opera 
in Stockholm. Black emptiness. A_ slanting 
shaft of light strikes the mill-stone in a vivid 
crescent. As the wheel travels within its track 
this crescent widens to a disc of blinding light, 
and then shrinks again. The actual forms of 
this setting are sublimated into an arresting 
composition of shifting abstract shapes of light. 








Grinewald’s original design for the mill scene. 
As Jones’s sketch made from the performance 
shows, certain modifications were necessary. 
The Theatre Arts Magazine prints these parel- 
lel sketches of the designer's intention and the 
form the production took, as interesting and 
concrete example of changes in an artist's con- 
ceptions made in the course of production. 




















The box at the bicycle race in Kaiser's Morn 
to Midnight as staged by Lee Simonson for the 
Theatre Guild. Black curtains, a wooden rail- 
ing, a few flags, and light. A simple and effec- 
tive scene parallel to expressionism in dialog. 
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rels between the Characters and the actors. The reluctant 
Mother and the legitimate Son bitterly resent going 
through with their parts; and then comes a pistol shot with 
which one of the children commits suicide. The Father 
and the Manager fall to arguing whether the death is real, 
and the Manager, in a rage, turns all the Characters out 
of his theatre, while the audience is left to answer the 
question: What is reality and what is fiction? 

Not only Chiarelli but half of the younger Italian drama- 
tists—Antonelli, Lopez, Secondino and others—have been 
strongly influenced by Pirandello but without his success. 
Even Bracco in his newest play Pazzi has abandoned the 
French model which he finds no longer popular in Italy, 
but while striving to reproduce the atmosphere of the 
grotesque he has failed to live up to what audiences are ac- 
customed to find in Pirandello and his group. There is, 
however, one young Sicilian, Rosso di San Secondo, on 
whom the mantle of Pirandello fits more gracefully. In 
his play, Marionette: Che Passione (Marionettes: What 
Passions You Have), he has achieved a real Pirandello 
success. His work seems to indicate that the grotesque 
is not merely a passing fad, the expression of one man’s 
personality, but the expression through the theatre of the 
state of mind of the Italian people in their post-war evolu- 
tion. Pirandello began as a poet. His first volume of 
verse: Mal Giocondo was published in 1889. His first 
volume of prose followed in 1894 and its title tells its 
contents: Amori senza Amore (Loves without Love). 
Then there came innumerable short stories, such as Tonino 
e Tonnotto, or (The Two Sons); Notizie del Mundo 
(Letters written to a Dead Friend up to the Time of 
Marrying his Widow), and The Fan in which a poor de- 
serted woman with a child spends the last cent she has on 
a paper fan on a hot day. 

One has only to read a volume or two of these short 
stories to get the very essence of Pirandello’s method. In 
the introduction to one of them he tells us that every Sunday 
morning between seven and ten he holds a reception for his 
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characters, where their claims are duly pressed, while they 
tempt him, individually and collectively, to give them life. 
It is the characters who dominate the situation. To Piran- 
dello they are absolutely alive. Not until they have become 
so would he think of using them, and woe to the producer 
who would dare to tamper with them. There is a story of 
a London manager who wanted a happy ending and who 
had to do without a Pirandello play. Indeed, if report from 
Rome be true, managers have so annoyed the artistic and 
sensitive Sicilian that he has sworn to write no more plays 
and is now engaged on a novel with the odd title 4 Nobody 
and A Hundred Thousand. 

Pirandello’s early plays, like Liola, were written in 
Sicilian dialect, it is said at the instance of his friend, the 
great actor Musco, but he doubtless needed no urging. 

The Italian theatre is essentially an actor’s theatre and 
Pirandello’s plays, always more interested in the character 
than in the plot, translate themselves easily into good act- 
ing. If the reader will turn to Sicilian Limes, one of his 
earliest plays, appearing in this issue, he will see how the 
Italian disposes in a gesture of a story that a French or Eng- 
lish dramatist would have taken three acts to develop. In 
quick succession the plays followed, in Sicilian and in Italian, 
and most of them were produced by Angelo Musco and his 
Sicilian players. The names of a few of them are Pensaci 
Giacomino—I] Piacere Dell’ Onesta—Tutto Per Bene— 
Come Prima Meglio di Prima—L’Innesto—Ma non i Una 
cosa seria—L’Uomo la Bestia e la Bruta. 
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SICILIAN LIMES 


BY LUIGI PIRANDELLO 
(Translated by Elisabeth Abbott) 


Micuccio BoNAvINO, Musician in a band; Marta MArnis, 
mother of SINA MARNIS, singer; FERDINANDO, waiter; Dorina, 
maid; Guests; Other waiters. 


TIME: the present. PLACE: a city in Northern Italy. 


ScENE: 4 hallway containing a few pieces of furniture; a little 
table, several chairs. The corner to the left is hidden by a screen. 
Doors at the right and the left. At rear the main door, of glass, 
opens on a dark room, across which may be seen a brilliantly illumi- 
nated salon. Through the panes of the decorated door can be seen 
a table sumptuously spread. It is night. The hallway is in dark- 
ness. Someone is snoring behind the curtain. A few minutes after 
the curtain is raised Ferdinando enters at right with a light in his 
hand. He is in his shirt sleeves, but he only has to put on his dress- 
coat and he will be ready to wait on the table. He is followed by 
Micuccio Bonavino, evidently just from the country, with his over- 
coat collar turned up to his ears, boots to his knees, a dirty bag in one 
hand, in the other an old valise and the case of a musical instrument 
which he can scarcely carry from cold and weariness. Scarcely is the 
room lighted, the snoring behind the curtain ceases, and Dorina calls; 


Dorina. Who is it? 

FERDINANDO [putting the lamp down on the little table]. Hey 
Dorina! Here is Signor Bonvicino. 

Micuccio [shaking his head so as to get rid of a drop on the tip of 
his nose, corrects him]. Bonavino, please. 

FERDINANDO. Bonavino, Bonavino. 

Dorina [yawning behind the curtain]. Who's he? 
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FERDINANDO. A relation of Madame. [To Micuccio.] And 
how are you related to Madame, please? A cousin perhaps? 

Micuccio [embarrassed, hesitating}. Well—not exactly—I am 
not related. I am—I am Micuccio Bonavino; she knows who I am. 

Dorina [her curiosity aroused, comes out from behind the curtain, 
still half asleep|. Relative of Madame? 

FERDINANDO [provoked]. But! No. [To Mucuccio.] Fellow 
countryman? ‘Then why did you ask me if “Zia” Marta was here? 
[To Dorina.] Understand? I thought he was a relative, a nephew 
— I can’t receive you, my dear fellow. 

Micuccio. What? How is that? I have come all the way 
from the country, on purpose! 

FERDINANDO. On purpose? What for? 

Micuccio. To find her! 

FERDINANDO. Well I tell you she’s not here! You won’t find 
her in at this hour. 

Micuccio. And if the train has just arrived what can I do about 
it? Could I say to the train, run faster? [Joins his hands and ex- 
claims smiling as if to persuade him to a certain indulgence.| The 
train is here! It comes when it comes. I have been traveling for 
two days— 

Dorina [eyeing him from head to foot]. That's plain to be seen! 

Micuccio. Is it? Very much? How do I look? 

Dorina. Ugly, my dear fellow. Don’t be offended. 

FERDINANDO. I can’t receive you. Come back tomorrow and 
you'll find her. Madame is at the theatre now. 

Micvuccio. What do you mean, come back! Must I go? Where 
shall I go? I don’t know where to go here, at night, a stranger. 
If she is not here I will wait for her. Come now! Can’t I wait 
for her here? 

FERDINANDO. I tell you no! Without permission— 

Micuccio. Permission! You do not know me— 

FERDINANDO. That is just it. Because I don’t know you. I’m 
not going to get a scolding on your account. 

Micuccio [smiling with a contented air and making a sign of 
negation with the fingers]. Don’t worry. 

Dorina [to Ferdinando, ironically]. Oh of course, she'll be in 
the mood to attend to him, this evening! [To Micuccio.] Can’t you 
see? [She points to the brilliantly lighted salon in the rear.\ We're 
having a party! 

Micuccio. Yes! What party? 

Dortna. An evening in [Yawns] her honor. 
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FERDINANDO. And we'll get through, God willing, by dawn! 

Micuccio. All right, it doesn’t matter. I’m sure that as soon 
as Teresina sees me— 

FERDINANDO. Understand? He calls her Teresina, just Tere- 
sina. He asked me if the singer “Teresina” lived here— 

Micuccio. And what of it? Isn’t she a singer? That’s what 
they call it—Are you trying to teach me what to call her? 

DorinaA. Then you really know her so well ?— 

Micuccio. Well? We grew up together, as little children, she 
and I. 

FERDINANDO [to Dorina]. What shall we do? 

Dortna. Oh! let him wait! 

Micuccio [piqued]. But of course I will wait—what do you 
mean? I came on purpose to— 

FERDINANDO. Just sit down there. I wash my hands of it. I 
must get ready. [He disappears in the direction of the salon at the 
rear. | 

Micuccio. That is fine! Just as if I were—Perhaps because | 
look like this all covered with the smoke and dust of the railroad— 
If I were to tell Teresina when she returns from the theatre—[/4 
doubt occurs to him and he looks around him.| Excuse me, whose 
house is this? 

Dorina [watching him and making fun of him]. Ours—as long 
as we are here. 

Micuccio. So then, things are going well! [He looks toward 
the salon again.| Is it a large house? 

Dorina. So so. 

Micuccio. And that is a salon? 

Dorina. For receptions. Tonight there’s a banquet there! 

Micuccio. Oh! What a table! What bright lights! 

Dorina. Beautiful, isn’t it? 

Micuccio [rubs his hands, contentedly|. Then it’s true! 

Dorina. What is? 

Micuccio. Oh, you can see, they are getting along well— 

Dorina. Do you know who Sina Marnis is? 

Micuccio. Sina? Oh! Of course! That is what she calls 
herself now. “Zia” Marta wrote me about it—Teresina—of 
course—Teresina: Sina... 

Dorina. But wait a moment—now that I think of it—you— 
[She calls Ferdinando from the salon.| Pst! Come here, Ferdi- 
nando—Do you know who he is? The fellow she’s always writing 
to, the mother— 
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FERDINANDO. A relation of Madame. [To Micuccio.] And 
how are you related to Madame, please? A cousin perhaps? 

Micuccio [embarrassed, hesitating}. Well—not exactly—I am 
not related. I am—I am Micuccio Bonavino; she knows who I am. 

Dorin [her curiosity aroused, comes out from behind the curtain, 
still half asleep|. Relative of Madame? 

FERDINANDO [frovoked]. But! No. [To Mucuccio.] Fellow 
countryman? Then why did you ask me if “Zia” Marta was here? 
[To Dorina.] Understand? I thought he was a relative, a nephew 
— I can’t receive you, my dear fellow. 

Micuccio. What? How is that? I have come all the way 
from the country, on purpose! 

FERDINANDO. On purpose? What for? 

Micuccio. To find her! 

FERDINANDO. Well I tell you she’s not here! You won't find 
her in at this hour. 

Micuccio. And if the train has just arrived what can I do about 
it? Could I say to the train, run faster? [Joins his hands and ex- 
claims smiling as if to persuade him to a certain indulgence.| ‘The 
train is here! It comes when it comes. I have been traveling for 
two days— 

Dorina [eyeing him from head to foot]. That's plain to be seen! 

Micuccio. Is it? Very much? How do I look? 

Dorina. Ugly, my dear fellow. Don’t be offended. 

FERDINANDO. I can’t receive you. Come back tomorrow and 
you'll find her. Madame is at the theatre now’. 

Micuccio. What do you mean, come back! Must I go? Where 
shall I go? I don’t know where to go here, at night, a stranger. 
If she is not here I will wait for her. Come now! Can’t I wait 
for her here? 

FERDINANDO. I tell you no! Without permission— 

Micuccio. Permission! You do not know me— 

FERDINANDO. That is just it. Because I don’t know you. I’m 
not going to get a scolding on your account. 

Micuccio [smiling with a contented air and making a sign of 
negation with the fingers|. Don’t worry. 

Dorina [to Ferdinando, ironically]. Oh of course, she'll be in 
the mood to attend to him, this evening! [To Micuccio.] Can’t you 
see? [She points to the brilliantly lighted salon in the rear.| We're 
having a party! 

Micuccio. Yes! What party? 

Dorina. An evening in [Yawns] her honor. 
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FERDINANDO. And we'll get through, God willing, by dawn! 

Micuccio. All right, it doesn’t matter. I’m sure that as soon 
as Teresina sees me— 

FERDINANDO. Understand? He calls her Teresina, just Tere- 
sina. He asked me if the singer “Teresina” lived here— 

Micuccio. And what of it? Isn’t she a singer? That’s what 
they call it—Are you trying to teach me what to call her? 

Dorina. Then you really know her so well ?— 

Micuccio. Well? We grew up together, as little children, she 
and I, 

FERDINANDO [to Dorina]. What shall we do? 

Dorina. Oh! let him wait! 

Micuccio [piqued]. But of course I will wait—what do you 
mean? I came on purpose to— 

FERDINANDO. Just sit down there. I wash my hands of it. I 
must get ready. [He disappears in the direction of the salon at the 
rear. | 

Micuccio. That is fine! Just as if 1 were—Perhaps because | 
look like this all covered with the smoke and dust of the railroad— 
If I were to tell Teresina when she returns from the theatre—[4 
doubt occurs to him and he looks around him.| Excuse me, whose 
house is this? 

Dorina [watching him and making fun of him]. Ours—as long 
as we are here. 

Micuccio. So then, things are going well! [He looks toward 
the salon again.| Is it a large house? 

Dorina. So so. 

Micuccio. And that is a salon? 

Dorina. For receptions. Tonight there’s a banquet there! 

Micuccio. Oh! What a table! What bright lights! 

Dorina. Beautiful, isn’t it? 

Micuccio [rubs his hands, contentedly]. Then it’s true! 

Dorina. What is? 

Micvuccio. Oh, you can see, they are getting along well— 

Dorina. Do you know who Sina Marnis is? 

Micuccio. Sina? Oh! Of course! That is what she calls 
herself now. “Zia” Marta wrote me about it—Teresina—of 
course—Teresina: Sina... 

Dorina. But wait a moment—now that I think of it—you— 
[She calls Ferdinando from the salon.| Pst! Come here, Ferdi- 
nando—Do you know who he is? The fellow she’s always writing 
to, the mother— 
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Micuccio. She doesn’t know how to write, poor little thing— 

Dorina. Yes, yes, Bonavino. But—Domenico! Your name is 
Domenico, isn’t it? 

Micuccio. Domenico or Micuccio. It is the same thing. We 
say Micuccio. 

Dorina. You have been very ill, haven’t you? Desperately— 

Micuccio. Terribly, yes. At death’s door! Dead! Almost 
dead! With the candles lighted. 

Dorina. Signora Marta sent you a money order, didn’t she? Oh, 
I remember—we went to the post-office together. 

Micuccio. A money order, yes. And that’s what I came for. 
I have it here, the money. 

DorinaA. You are returning it to her? 

Micuccio. Money—nothing! Money! one should not talk of it! 
But tell me, will they be much longer in coming? 

Dorina [looking at the clock]. Oh! about sometime tonight! 

FERDINANDO [coming back from the salon to the side door at left, 
with kitchen utensils, smiling|. Bravo! Bravo! Encore! Encore! 
Encore! 

Micuccio [smiling]. Wonderful voice, eh? 

FERDINANDO [turning back]. Oh yes!—the voice too— 

Micuccio [rubbing his palms]. I don’t want to boast! It is my 
work! 

Dorina. Her voice? 

Micuccio. I discovered it! 

Dorina. Yes! [To Ferdinando.| Think, Ferdinando? He 
discovered her—her voice. 

Micuccio. I am a musician, | am— 

FerpDINANDO. Ah! Musician! Bravo! And what do you play? 
The trumpet ? 

Micuccio [at first shakes his finger in negation, then, seriously | 
No! Atrumpet! The piccolo. I am in the band. The communal 
band in my part of the country. 

Dorina. And what is the name of your place? I remember— 

Micuccio. Palma Montechiaro, what do you think it is named ? 

Dorina. Oh yes, Palma—yes. 

FERDINANDO. And so you are the one who discovered her voice ? 

Dorina. Come now, tell us how it happened, my boy! Listen 


to this, Ferdinando. 
Micuccio [shrugging his shoulders}. 


to sing— 
Dorina. And at once, you being a musician—eh ? 
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Micuccio. No, not at once. On the other hand— 
FERDINANDO. How long did it take? 


BG; 








K Micuccio. She was always singing—sometimes out of spite too— 
i Dorina. Really? 
3 FERDINANDO. Out of spite? 
Micuccio. Oh yes, so as—to get certain things out of her mind 
—because— 
FERDINANDO. Because what? 
Micuccio. Disappointment, troubles, poor little thing—in those 
days! Her father was dead, yes, I—helped her—her and her mother, 
“Zia” Marta—But my mother was against it—and—in short— 
Dorina. You were very fond of her, eh? 
Micuccio. I? of Teresina? That makes me laugh! My mother 
insisted that I should give her up because she, poor little one, had 
nothing, and her father had died. As for me, for good or evil, I 
had the little position in the band— 
FERDINANDO. But,—then you were not engaged ? 
Micuccio. My parents would not allow it! And that is why b 
Teresina sang out of spite— 
Dorina. Ah! Just listen to that—And then what did you do? 
Micuccio. It was heaven! I can tell you, an inspiration from 
heaven! No one had cared about it; not even 1. Then all of a 
sudden—one morning— 
FERDINANDO. ‘There’s luck for you! 
Micuccio. I'll never forget it. It was a morning in April . . 
She was singing at my window . . . beneath the roof. ... I lived in 
the garret then. | 
H FERDINANDO. Do you understand ? 
‘ Dorina. Be quiet! 
‘ Micuccio. What harm was it? The humblest can have the great- 
¢ est gifts. .. 
: Dorina. Of course they can! Well? She was singing? bi 
Micuccio. A hundred thousand times I had heard her sing this 
‘ little air of ours... . 
é Dorina. Little air? 


SERRE 


| 
Micuccio. Yes. “All things pass’—that is the name of it. 
FERDINANDO. Eh! All things pass... . 
Micuccio [reciting | | 
All things in this world below, 
Live their time and then depart, 
But this thorn within my heart, 
Sweetheart mine, will never go. 
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Ah! What melody! Divine—impassioned! Enough of that! 1 
had never set much store by it. But that morning .. . it was as if 
I were in paradise! It seemed an angel, an angel who was singing! 
Quietly, without saying anything to her or to her mother, that day 
after dinner, I brought to the garret the leader of our band, who is 
a great friend of mine—a very close friend this one, Saro Malaviti— 
such a kind chap, poor fellow—He heard her—he is splendid, a great 
leader, so that everyone in Palma knows him—and he said: “But 
this is a voice from God!” Imagine our joy! I rented a piano—but 
to get it up there in the garret.... Well! I bought the music 
and then the leader began to give her lessons—satisfied with some 
small presents that they could give him from time to time. ... What 
was I ? Just what I am now... a poor, humble fellow—The piano 
cost money, the music cost money . . . and then Teresina had to eat 
decent food... . 

FERDINANDO. Eh, of course! 

Dorina. So that she’d have strength enough to sing. . . . 

Micuccio. Meat, every day! I can take the credit for that! 

FERDINANDO. Zounds? 

Dorina. And so? 

Micuccio. She began to learn. And from that time you could 
see it all—it was written up there in heaven you might say.... And 
they came to hear her from all over the country, her wonderful voice. 
... The people stood beneath the window on the streets to listen. And 
what a spirit! She was fire—passion itself—and when she stopped 
singing, she would grasp me by the arm like this.... ([He seizes 
Ferdinando] and would shake me . . . like a madwoman. ... Be- 
cause she already foresaw. ... She knew what she would become. 
Then the leader told us so. And she did not know how to show 
me her gratitude. Zia Marta, on the other hand, poor soul. . . . 

Dorina. Was she against it? 

Micvuccio. I wouldn’t say she was against it—she did not be- 
lieve it, that was all. She had seen so much in her life, poor old 
woman, that she did not want Teresina to take it into her head to 
rise above the position to which she had been so long resigned. She 
was afraid, that is all. And then she knew what it cost me—and 
that my parents— But I broke with all of them, with my father, with 
my mother, when a certain teacher from outside came to Palma who 
gave concerts. ... I do not remember his name now—but well- 
enough known. When this master heard Teresina and said it would 
be a sin, a real sin not to let her continue her studies in a city, in a 
great conservatory—I was fired with enthusiasm, I broke with them 
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all, sold the farm that an uncle of mine, a priest, had left me at his 
death and sent Teresina to Naples to the Conservatory. 

FERDINANDO. You? 

Micuccio. Yes I—I. 

Dorina [to Ferdinando]. At his own expense, understand ? 

Micuccio. Four years I kept her there, studying. Four... I 
have never seen her since then. 

Dorina. Never? 

Micuccio. Never. Because—because then she began to sing in 
the theatres, you see. Here and there—She flew from Naples to 
Rome, from Rome to Milan—then to Spain—then to Russia—then 
back here again— 

FERDINANDO. Creating a furore! 

Micuccio. Oh! I know it! I have them all here in the valise, 
all the papers—And then I have her letters here too—[He takes a 
bundle of letters from his inside coat pocket.| from her and from 
her mother—Here they are—These are her words when she sent me 
the money, that time I was on the point of death! ‘Dear Micuccio, 
I have not time to write to you. I confirm everything Mamma said. 
Get better, be your old self again, and wish me well. Teresina.” 

FERDINANDO. And—how much did she send you? 

Dorina. A thousand lire, wasn’t it? 

Micuccio. A thousand, truly. 

FERDINANDO. And your farm, excuse me, the one you sold, how 
much was it worth? 

Micuccio. But how much should it be worth? Not much—A 
small strip of land— 

FERDINANDO [winking at Dorina|. Ah! 

Micuccio. But I have the money here. I do not want anything. 
The little I have done, I have done for her sake. We agreed to wait 
two, three years because she had to make a place for herself—Zia 
Marta always kept writing that to me in her letters. I tell the truth, 
you see; I was not waiting for this money. But if Teresina sent it 
to me it is a sign that she has plenty of it, because she has made a 
place for herself— 

FERDINANDO. I should say! And what a place! 

Micuccio. And therefore it is time... . 

Dorina. To get married? 

Micuccio. I am here. 

FERDINANDO. Have you come to marry Sina Marnis? 

Dorina. Be quiet! They are promised. Can’t you understand 
at all? Certainly! To marry... 
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Micvuccio. I am not saying anything. I simply say, I am here. 
I have left everything there in the country, family, band, everything. 
I went to law against my parents on account of those thousand lire 
that arrived without my knowledge, when I was more dead than 
alive. I had to tear it out of my mother’s hand, for she wanted to 
keep it. Ah, no sir! Money, no indeed! Micuccio Bonavino and 
money, no indeed! Wherever I may be, even at the end of the 
world, I won’t starve. I have my art. I have my piccolo, and... . 

Dorina. Oh, yes? Did you bring your piccolo, too? 

Micvuccio. Of course I brought it with me! My piccolo and I 
are inseparable. . . . 

FERDINANDO. She sings and he plays. Understand? 

Micvuccio. Don’t you think I can play in the orchestra? 

FERDINANDO. ‘But, of course! Why not? 

Dorina. And—you play well, I imagine! 

Micuccio. Soso.... I have been playing for ten years. 

FERDINANDO. Come, let us hear something. [About to take the 
instrument case. | 

Dorina. Yes, yes, Bravo, Bravo! Play something for us! 

Micuccio. Oh! No! What do you want to hear?—At this 
hour? 

Dorina. Just some little thing, come! Be good! 

FERDINANDO. Some little air... . 

Micuccio. But it is impossible—like this—alone— 

Dorina. Doesn’t matter! Come on! Try it! 

FERDINANDO. If you don’t I’ll play it! 

Micuccio. For my part, if vou wish! .. . Shall I play the little 
air Teresina sang that day in the garret? 

FERDINANDO and Dortna. Yes, yes! Fine! Fine! 

FERDINANDO. All things pass? 

Micuccio. All things pass. 

[ Micuccio sits down and begins to play in all seriousness. Ferdinando 
and Dorina do their best to keep from laughing. The other waiter, 
in dress coat, comes in to listen, then the cook and the scullion to 
whom the other two make signs to be quiet and listen earnestly. 
Micuccio’s playing is suddenly interrupted by aloud peal of the bell.| 

FerpINANDO. Oh! Here’s Madame! 

Dorina [to the other waiter]. Come on, come on, go and open 
the door! [To the cook and the scullion.| And you clear out of 
here in a hurry! She said she wanted to have dinner served the 
minute she came in! [The other waiter, the cook and the scullion 


leave. 
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FERDINANDO. My dress coat—where did I put it? 

Dorina. Over there! 

[She points to the hangings and hurries out. .Micuccio gets up, with 
the instrument in his hands, abashed. Ferdinando finds the coat, 
begins putting it on in haste; then seeing that Micuccio is about to 
follow Dorina, stops him rudely.) 

FERDINANDO. You stay here! I must first let Madame know. 
[Exit Ferdinando. Micuccio is left dejected, confused, oppressed by 
an uneasy presentiment. | 

Marta [from within]. In there, Dorina! In the salon! In the 

salon! 
[ Ferdinando, Dorina and the other waiter enter from right and 
cross the stage in the direction of the salon at the rear, carrying 
magnificent baskets of flowers, wreaths, etc. Micuccio cranes his 
neck to look into the salon and catches a glimpse of many gentlemen, 
in evening clothes, conversing confusedly. Dorina returns in great 
haste, crosses to door at right.] 

Micuccio [touching her arm]. Who are they? 

Dorina [without stopping]. The guests! 

[Exits. Micuccio stares again. Fis eyes are blurred. And partly 
from stupor, partly from emotion of which he himself is not aware, 
his eyes are filled with tears. He closes them and pulls himself to- 
gether, as if to resist the pain inflicted on him by the shrill outburst 
of laughter. It is Sina Marnis in the salon. Dorina comes back 
with two more baskets of flowers.] 

Dorina [without stopping, hastens towards the salon]. What 
are you crying about? 

Micuccio. 1? No—All those people—[From right enter Zia 
Marta with a hat on her head, oppressed, poor old lady, by a costly, 
splendid velvet cloak. As soon as she sees Micuccio she gives a cry 
which she as suddenly represses. | 

Marta. What! Micuccio—you here? 

Micuccio [uncovering his face and staring at her almost in fear.] 
Zia Marta—Good Heavens—like that? You? 

Marta. How—do I look? 

Micuccio. With a hat? You? 

Marta. Oh! [shakes her head and raises her hand. Then, 
disturbed|. But what is this? Without letting us know! What 
has happened ? 

Micuccio. I—I came— 

Marta. Just this evening! Ah heavens, heavens—Wait—What 
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shall I do? What shall I do? Do you see how many people there 
are, my son? There is a party in Teresina’s honor— 

Micuccio. I know— 

Marta. Her special evening, understand? Wait—wait here a 
moment— 

Micvuccio. If you—if you think I ought to go away— 

Marta No; wait a moment I say— [exits towards the salon]. 
Micuccio. But I wouldn’t know where to go—in this place. 
[Zia Marta returns and signals to him with her gloved hand to wait. 
She enters the salon where all of a sudden there is a deep silence. 
Clearly and distinctly can be heard the words of Sina Marnis, “One 
moment, gentlemen.” Micuccio again buries his face in his hands. 
But Sina does not come. Instead, a little later Zia Marta enters with- 
out her hat, without her gloves, without her coat, much less em- 

barrassed.| 

Marta. Here I am—here I am— 

Micuccio. And—and Teresina? 

Marta. I told her—I gave her the news—In a little while now, 
a moment—she will come. Meanwhile we'll stay here a little, eh ?>— 
Are you satisfied ? 

Micvuccio. As far as I’m concerned— 

Marta. I'll stay with you. 

Micuccio. Not, no—if—if you’d rather—that is if you ought to 
go in there— 

Marta. No, no—They are having supper in there now, you see? 
Admirers of hers—the impresario—Her career, understand? Let us 
stay here, we two—Dorina will set this little table for us right 
away—and—and we'll have supper together, you and I, eh? What 
do you say? We two, all alone, eh? We can recall the good old 
days—[Dorina returns from left with table cloth and the requisites 
for setting the table.}| Come on, Dorina—Here, be quick—For me 
and for this dear boy of mine. My dear Micuccio! It doesn’t seem 
possible we are really together again. 

DorinaA. Here. In the meantime please be seated. 

Marta. [sitting down]. Yes, yes—Here, like this, apart from 
the others—we two alone—In there, you understand—so many peo- 
ple—Poor little thing, she can’t very well do otherwise—Her 
career, what can she do? Have you seen the papers? Wonderful, 
my boy! Wonderful! And I, do you know, I’m all in a flutter— 
It doesn’t seem possible that I am sitting here alone with you to- 
night! [She rubs her hands and smiles, looking at him with tender 


eyes. ] 
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Micuccio [pensively, with anguished voice}. And—she will 
come, she told you? I mean—just to see her at least— 

Marta. But of course, she’ll come! As soon as she has a moment 
to spare, didn’t I tell you? Why, just imagine how she would have 
liked to be here with us—with you, after such a long time—How 
many years is it? So many, so many—Ah, my boy, it seems only 
the other day and it seems an eternity—How many, many things I 
have seen—things that—that hardly seem true. I wouldn’t have 
believed it if anyone had told me, when we lived there, at Palma, 
when you used to come up into our garret—with the swallows nests 
in the rafters, do you remember? ‘They used to fly all over the 
house—in your face, so many times—and my beautiful pots of basil 
in the window-sill—And donna Annuzza, donna Annuzza? Our 
old neighbor? How is she? 

Micvuccio. Eh—[Wiéith two fingers he makes the sign of benedic- 
tion to signify Dead!) 

Marta. Dead? Qh, I imagined so—such an old woman even 
then—older than I—poor donna Annuzza—with her clove of gar- 
lic—Do you remember? She always came with that excuse—to 
borrow a clove of garlic, just as we were going to send her a bite— 
and—the poor thing. And who knows how many more have died 
at Palma, eh? Well, at least the dead rest yonder in our church- 
yard with their relatives—while I—who knows where I shall leave 
my bones—Enough of that. Come now, don’t let us think of it! 
[Dorina enters with the first course and stands beside Micuccio for 
him to help himself.| Ah, here’s Dorina—[Miccuccio looks at 
Dorina, then at Zia Marta, confused, perplexed; he raises his hand 
to help himself, sees that they are grimy from the journey and lowers 
them more confused than ever. | 

Marta. Here, here, Dorina—I’ll do it—I’ll serve him— [does 
so]. There—all right, eh? 

Micuccio. Ah yes, thank you. 

Marta [who has helped herself|. Here you are. 

Micuccio [winking one eye and with his fist against his cheek 
makes an expressive gesture|. Uhm—Good—good stuff. 

Marta. The special honor-evening, you know? Well, let us 
eat! But first-—[she makes the sign of the cross]. 1 can do that 
here, in your company—[Micuccio also makes the sign of the cross]. 
Bravo, my boy! You too—bravo, Micuccio mine! The same as 
ever. poor fellow! Believe me, when I eat without being able to 
cross myself, it seems to me that what I eat will not go down. 
Fat, eat! 
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Micuccio. Ah! I am hungry, I tell you! I—lI have not eaten 
for two days, you know! 

Marta. What! You did not eat on the journey? 

Micuccio. I brought something to eat with me. Here it is in 
my valise. But— 

Marta. But what? 

Micuccio. How should I tell you? I, I was ashamed, Zia 
Marta. It seemed so little to me and I felt as if everyone was 
watching me. 

Marta. Oh! how silly! And you fasted? Come now. Eat, 
my poor Micuccio. You certainly must be starved! Two days! 
And drink, come, drink [she pours out liquor for him]. 

Micuccio. Thanks. I will have some now. 

[From time to time as the two waiters enter from the salon in the 
rear with food or leave it opening the door, from inside comes a 
wave of confused words and bursts of laughter. Micuccio raises his 
head from his plate, disturbed, and looks into the sorrowful, affec- 
tionate eyes of Zia Marta, as if to read there an explanation.| They 
are laughing— 

Marta. Yes, drink. drink. Oh, our good wine, Micuccio! 
How I have longed for it, you don’t know! The wine Michola used 
to make, Michola who lived below us. What has become of 
Michola? What has become of her? 

Micuccio. Michola? She’s well, she’s well. 

Marta. And her daughter, Luzza? 

Micuccio. She’s married—has two children already. 

Marta. Yes? You don’t say so? She always came up to us, 
do you remember? Always so gay! Oh! Luzza. Just think of 
it. Just think of it. She’s married. Whom did she marry? 

Micuccio. Toto Licasi, the fellow from the customs-house, you 
know ? 

Marta. Oh yes? Fine—and Donna Mariangela is a grand- 
mother then? A grandmother already? Lucky woman! Two chil- 
dren, you said? 

Micuccio. Two, yes. [He is disturbed as another wave of merri- 
ment comes from the salon.]| 

Marta. Aren't you drinking? 

Micuccio. Yes, right away. 

Marta. Don’t mind. They are laughing, of course. There are 
so many. Dear boy, that is life. What can you do? Her career. 
It is the impresario. [Dorina appears with another course.| Here, 
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Dorina. Let me have your plate, Micuccio. You will like this too. 
[serving him]. Tell me what you want. 

Micuccio. As you please, as you please. 

Marta [serving]. Here you are [helps herself, Dorina exits]. 

Micuccio. How well you have learned! You make my eyes 
bulge! 

Marta. Necessity, my son. 

Micuccio. When I saw you with this velvet cloak, with a hat 
on your head. 

Marta. I had to!—Don’t make me think of it! 

Micuccio. I know, you have to keep up appearances! But if 
they should see you, if they should see you dressed like this at Palma, 
Zia Marta— 

Marta [hiding her face in her hands]. Ah! Good heavens! 
Don’t speak of it! I tell you! Believe me, when I think of it, 
shame! shame seizes me! I look at myself, I say “It is really I like 
this?’ And it seems that it is a make-believe, as at carnival time. 
But what can I do? It must be! 

Micuccio. ‘But of course—of course, I tell you—She has al- 
ready made a success, eh? You can see that! Really fine! They 
pay her well, eh? 

Marta. Oh, yes—very well— 

Micuccio. How much for an evening? 

Marta. That depends. According to the—the seasons—and 
the theatres, you understand? But do you know, my boy? This 
life is so very expensive. It takes all the money we get! And so 
many things, you know! It goes out as fast as it comes. Clothes, 
jewels, expenses of all kinds [she is interrupted by a loud shout from 
the salon at the rear]. 

Voices. Where? Where? Where? We want to know. Where? 

Stna’s Voice. A moment! I tell you, just a moment! 

Marta. There! That is she—-She is coming— 

Sina. [Sina hurries in, all rustling in silk, sparkling with jewels, 
her bosom, shoulders and arms bare. It seems as if the room were 
suddenly brilliantly illuminated.] , 

Micuccio [who had stretched out his hand towards his glass, 
stops transfixed, his face flaming, his eyes distended, his mouth open, 
dazzled and stupified, to gaze as if at a vision in a dream. He 
stommers]| Teresina— 

Siva. Micuccio? Where are you? Ah, there he is. How are 
things? How are things? Are you quite well now? Bravo— 
bravo--You have been sick, eh? Listen, we shall see each other 
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again in a little while—Mamma will stay with you in the mean- 
time, eh? Agreed, eh? See you later—[Hurries out again. 

Micuccio [stands transfixed while in the salon the others wel- 
come Sina’s reappearance with loud shouts}. 

Marta. [After a long pause, asks timorously in order to break 
the trance into which he has fallen.| Aren’t you going to eat any 
more? [Micuccio looks at her dully, without understanding. | 

Marta. Eat—T[ points to his plate] 

Micuccio [inserts his finger between his neck and his grimy 
collar, tugging at it as if to make room for a deep breath]. Eat? 
[drums with his fingers against his chin, as if to signify the confession 
“IT can’t eat any more, 1 can't.” For a while he is silent, absorbed 
in the vision that has just left him, then he murmurs|. What has 
she come to—no—it doesn’t seem true—-all—all—like that—[He 
refers, without disdain, but in a stupor, to Sina’s nudity.]| A dream 
—Her voice—her eyes—it isn’t—it isn’t she any more—Teresina— 
[ Perceiving that Zia Marta is shaking her head sadly and has stopped 
eating as if waiting for him.]| Well—no use—no use thinking about 
it. It’s all over—who knows how long since—and I, fool—I— 
stupid fellow—They told me so in the country—and I—I broke my 
neck—to—to—get here—Thirty-six hours on the train—For this— 
so that the waiter and that other one—Dorina-—how they laughed 
at me! I and—T[Several times he brings his forefingers together and 
smiles in melancholy fashion, shaking his head.| But what am I 
to believe? I came because you—Teresina—had promised me—But 
perhaps—Oh yes!—how was she herself to know that one fine day— 
she would be where she is now? While I—back there—stayed be- 
hind—with my piccolo—in the town square—she—she making such 
progress! But what is the use of thinking about it any more—[He 
turns brusquely to look at Zia Marta.| If I have done anything for 
her—nobody, Zia Marta, must suspect that I came to—to stay— 
[He is more and more distressed and jumps to his feet.) Wait! 
[He thrusts a hand into his breast pocket and pulls out his pocket- 
book.| I came for this too—to pay back the money you sent me. 
Do you want to call it a payment? Restitution? What’s the differ- 
ence! I see that Teresina has become a—a queen! I see that— 
never mind! Don’t let us think of it anymore! But this money, 
no! I did not deserve this from you. What’s the difference! It’s 
over and not to be mentioned again. But money? No! Money 
to me—it is nothing! I am only sorry that it isn’t all there— 

Marta [trembling, affected, with tears in her eyes| What are 
you saying, what are you saying, my son? 
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Micuccio [motioning to her to be quiet]. I didn’t spent it my- 
selfi—My parents spent it while I was sick, without my knowledge. 
But let that go for the small amount I spent for her before—you 
remember? It is a small matter—Let’s forget it. Here is the rest. 
And—I am going. 

Marta. What do you mean? So suddenly? At least wait until 
I tell Teresina. Didn’t you hear her say she wanted to see you 
again? I'll go and tell her— 

Micuccio [holding her back in her seat]. No, it is useless. You 
hear? [From the salon comes the sound of voices singing a mawkish, 
salacious chorus from a musical comedy, punctuated by bursts of 
laughter.| Let her stay there—that is where she belongs. I, poor 
fellow—I have seen her, that is enough. Or rather—You’d better 
go there. Do you hear them laugh? I do not want them to laugh 
at me. I’m going. 

Marta [interpreting in the worst sense Micuccio’s sudden resolu- 
tion, as if it were an attitude of disdain, an access of jealousy, says 
amid tears}. But I—I can’t watch her anymore, my boy— 

Micuccio [all at once reading in her eyes the suspicion he has 
not yet had, cries aloud, his face darkening]. Why? 

Marta [is bewildered, buries her face in her hands, but cannot 
keep back the tears—and says, choking with sobs]. Yes, yes, go, 
my boy, go. She is no longer fit for you, you are right. If you had 
listened to me— 

Micuccio [with an outburst, leans over her, and tearing her 
hands from her face]. So—so she is no longer worthy of me? [The 
chorus and the sound of the piano continue in the salon.) 

Marta [in anguish, weeping, nods yes, then raises her hands in 
prayer in such a supplicating, heart-breaking gesture that Micuccio’s 
anger suddenly subsides]. For mercy’s sake, for mercy’s sake, have 
pity on me, Micuccio, mine! 

Micuccio. Enough, enough. I am going just the same. I’m 
all the more determined now. [At this point Sina comes out of the 
salon. Suddenly Micuccio lets go of Zia Marta and turns to Sina: 
he takes her by the arm and draws her forward.) Oh, all over 
this >—all—all naked! [looks with disgust at her nudity] Bosom— 
arms—shoulders— 

Marta [terror-stricken, implores him again]. Have pity, Mi- 
cuccio. 

Micuccio. No. Don’t be afraid. I will not do anything to her. 
I’m going. What a fool I was, Zia Marta. I did not understand! 
Don’t cry, don’t cry. What’s to be done about it? It’s luck! Luck. 
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[As he speaks he picks up his valise and the little bag and starts to 
go. But it suddenly occurs to him that inside the little bag there 
are beautiful limes which he had brought from Sicily to Teresina.] 
Oh! I forgot, look, Zia Marta, look here [opens the bag and 
supporting it on his arm pours out on the table the fresh, fragrant 
fruit}. 

Sina [hurrying towards him]. Oh! Limes! Limes! 

Micuccio [suddenly stopping her|. Don’t touch them! You 
ought not even to look at them from a distance! [Takes one and 
holds it under Zia Marta’s nose.| Smell, smell the fragrance of our 
country! Suppose I were to begin throwing them one by one at the 
heads of those fine gentlemen in there? 

Marta. No! For heaven’s sake! 

Micuccio. Do not be afraid. Mind, they are for you only, Zia 
Marta! I brought them for her—[ points to Sina]. And tell her 
I paid the duty on them too—[Sces the money on the table, takes it 
from the pocket-book, grabs it up and pokes it down Sina’s bosom. 
She bursts into tears.| For you! This is for you now! That’s the 
place! Here! Here! Like this—And that’s enough! Don’t cry! 
Goodbye, Zia Marta! Good luck to you! [He puts the empty bag 


into his pocket, takes his valise, the instrument case and leaves. | 


CURTAIN. 
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In America we subordinate the design of the stage of a new theatre to the 
rest of the house. In Germany they begin with the stage, establish its 
character, size, position and submit a memorandum of requirements to the 
competing architects. Above are the plans of Adolph Linnebach for the 
stage of a new playhouse. It will be equipped with a sliding stage, but 
because of limited ground space the rolling wagons and their tracks have 
been bent to form a horseshoe, the ends of which almost surround the 
auditorium. 
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Tue Exemplary THEATRE. By H. Granville-Barker. (Little, 
Brown and Company, Boston.) Mr. Granville-Barker’s record in 
the theatre is enough to make anything that he may say on the sub- 
ject of interest and importance to anyone at all concerned. In the 
present work, evidently the fruit of much thought and discussion and 
experience, Mr. Granville-Barker endeavors to set forth a theory 
of what the theatre should be in the national life and development 
of culture; and at the same time he proposes a plan for the develop- 
ment of a theatre and a school of the theatre that will provide the 
fields for the dramatists and actors of the future and for the cultural 
welfare of those who go to make up audiences. Without prejudice 
and with an artist-craftman’s understanding of the relation which 
player, playwright and audience bear to the theatre as a unit, Mr. 
Granville-Barker defines the responsibility which each group has for 
the present state of the theatre, and the opportunity which his plan 
would afford to each for service in the good of all. 

“Taken by and large, the present lot of English-speaking actors do 
not know their business... . They may have a more sympathetic 
understanding of the purpose of the work than their forbears of 
thirty years back would have shown. But their expression of it is 
fatally clogged in the outflowing by a voice they can’t manage, a face 
that appears to need moving by hand, and a body they hardly dare 
move at all, unless with a violence which will mask its lack of all 
finer articulation. ... Yet what encouragement is it for a man to 
cultivate the niceties of restraint and delicate workmanship it, by 
the end of his career, no one but himself and a few of his colleagues 
are to be the wiser of his achievement. Few things can debauch an 
art so much as the lack of any decent standard of public taste... . 
Granted a good audience, good acting of a sort must result. The 
actor simply cannot get on at all unless he can make himself under- 
stood and appreciated as he goes.... But intelligent and responsible 
connection between the three parties—between dramatist, actor and 
audience—having been so wantonly broken, there needs some ex- 
ternal study, some grinding at principles and a great deal of practising, 
before they can be set up again. In other words we all need—not 
only actors, but dramatist, yes, and audience as well,—to go to school 
again, to take a little trouble over the matter before we can count 
upon this art of the drama yielding us in its completeness and com- 
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plexity pleasure and profit as well.” The Exemplary Theatre is 
a highly suggestive book, not always easy or satisfactory reading and 
often lacking in emphasis and direct pattern of statement and idea, 
but unfailingly sincere and long pondered. 


GrvuACH and BritaAin’s DAUGHTER. By Gordon Bottomley. 
(Small, Maynard & Co., Boston.) How large Mr. Bottomley’s 
audience for his verse dramas is going to be, either in the theatre or 
in the library, will depend largely upon how many there are among 
the people who have the good fortune to come upon his work who, 
having visual imagination themselves, enjoy adding it to the imagina- 
tion of a poet to recreate stories on great and universal tragic themes. 
Mr. Bottomley’s audience must play his plays with him, to make 
them live. These are distinguished plays, with a strong personal 
quality, definitely superior to almost all of that mass of contemporary 
material being added to our stage literature, so much so that it is a 
temptation to speak extravagantly of them. But it is a greater 
compliment to Mr. Bottomley not to do that but rather, ranking 
the plays with the verse dramas that have lived through generations, 
to say that they are not, for example, Marlowe or Shelley. Perhaps 
the best method of comparison for this later volume is with Mr. 
Bottomley’s other plays. One may say that Britain’s Daughter is 
not so convincing as Gruach and that Gruach, in spite of its more 
perfect first act, its fine characterization, its steadier line, both of 
verse and story, does not do—as a background for Macheth—what 
King Lear’s Wife did for King Lear. The book is a welcome 
volume to lovers of the theatre. Gruach should be played. It would 
add lustre to good acting. 


E1icHt Comepies FoR LitrLeE THEATRES. By Percival Wilde. 
(Little, Brown and Co., Boston.) The level of these little plays of 
Mr. Wilde’s is far above the average. ‘They are contrived with deft 
and expert craft, they are all actable, and they can all be counted 
on for a certain effectiveness. Their content is very slight indeed 
but nearly always suggestive, in His Return especially and in The 
Sequel. The Dyspeptic Ogre is a sort of fairy tale up to, date; 
The Previous Engagement, A Wonderful Woman, and Catesby are 
social sketches; and Jn the Net, the most entertaining of all the 
pieces, is a sort of detective, mystery trifle. The volume concludes 
with Embryo, which satirizes the other seven plays that have pre- 
ceded it. 
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THE DraAMA AND THE StaGE. By Ludwig Lewisohn. (Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., New York.) “To be useful at all,” says Mr. Lewi- 
sohn, “‘the critical observer of our living theatre must cultivate good 
humor, patience and tolerance.” Patience, tolerance and good 
humor Mr. Lewisohn has cultivated, and to these qualities he adds 
a deep and abiding affection for the theatre. He has, moreover, an 
unusually large acquaintance with the literature of the theatre of 
all ages. ‘That art of the theatre called the drama is his especial 
interest. So equipped, he comes to his criticism of plays both acted 
and printed in that happy frame of mind which easily makes a large 
and friendly audience. In the volume of essays which make up the 
volume on The Drama and the Stage and which Mr. Lewisohn 
divides into four parts——The New Dramaturgy, The American 
Stage, Contemporaries, and Art, Life and the Theatre,—he leaves 
us his record of impressions of the seasons recently passed and his 
estimate of the trend of the theatre of our generation. 


Tue Critic AND THE Drama. By George Jean Nathan. 
(Alfred Knopf & Co., New York.) Mr. Nathan’s contribution 
to the theory of criticism is extremely modest, though not in- 
tentionally so. The book is about as flashy, as assured, and as in- 
consequential as it well could be, a series of negations, inconsistencies, 
epigrammatic falsehoods or half-truths. Mr. Nathan has, to be sure, 
a vast experience of playgoing and either a wonderful memory or a 
notebook whose efficiency one might envy. But from the evidence at 
hand in his work one would fear, upon investigation, to find a 
thesaurus in his judgment seat. That he has a certain quality as a 
writer must be admitted. His sentences sing as one might wish Mr. 
Granville-Barker’s did in his far more important, if harder to read 
volume, The Exemplary Theatre. Moreover, Mr. Nathan has an 
undeniable intuition for a certain kind of quality in the theatre, not 
only for the beauty of the young women of the Ziegfeld Follies, or 
for the fullness of French farce, but for subtlety of comedy and 
deftness of characterization. But how limited this faculty is may be 
judged, for instance, from his treatment of Molnar’s Where Ignorance 
Is Bliss. He was one of a very few who recognized what ripping 
good comedy this was in spite of its complete failure in performance. 
But he blames the failure on an unimaginative audience and does 
not even suspect the obvious truth that only a real technique of acting, 
only the art of acting, which he denies, could ever make it a success 
in the theatre. “All criticism,” says Mr. Nathan, “is at bottom an 
effort on the: part of its practitioner to show off himself and his art 
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at the expense of the artist and the art which he criticizes.” Maybe 
so; maybe not. In either case we prefer Adolphe Appia and cordially 
commend L'Oeuvre d’Art Vivant to Mr. Nathan’s attention. 


GERMANY IN TravaiL. By Otto Manthy-Zorn. (Marshall 
Jones Company, Boston.) Far more than the title might seem to 
imply, Professor Manthy-Zorn’s book is about the theatre. He does 
not discuss at length or with any great artistic acumen the more 
recent theories of the theatre or the many directions that experiments 
have taken in Germany since the war. But he supplies an excellent 
account of the relation of the theatre among the Germans to the life 
of the country and especially to the confusion of thought and aim 
that has arisen since the war. The chapter on Berlin theatres is 
full of interest and enthusiasm and of candid recognition of failures; 
and the discussion of the Austrian project at Salzburg is filled with 
stirring details and reminiscences of a remarkable attitude toward the 
spiritual and material development of the theatre of the future. The 
tone of this whole record of the latter-day German theatre is—as 
well as being highly useful and informative and on that account 
necessary to any student of the European theatre—profoundly mov- 
ing in its revelation of German seriousness in the theatre and of the 
German conception of the drama as the highest form of literary 
expression and therefore the most important at such a crisis as exists 
in the Europe of today. 


FRANKLIN. By Constance D’Arcy Mackay. (Henry Holt & Co., 
New York.) The flood of biographical drama for which Abraham 
Lincoln opened the gates has added some interesting stage photographs 
if it has not created any great plays. In attempting the dramatic 
portrait of Benjamin Franklin Miss Mackay chose wisely, for 
Franklin is both one of the most human and one of the most dramatic 
figures in American life. Her long experience in playwriting for 
little theatres has, moreover, given Miss Mackay not only facility in 
dialogue but skill in building up a scene that will play and play easily. 
So Franklin may be called a good play for amateurs if amateurs must 
still be supposed to play plays less good than the best professionals 
should play. *That Miss Mackay has not made the most either of 
her material nor of her pattern is obvious. She has taken Franklin 
at his pretty moments rather than at his great ones. She has taken 
drama itself at its formal rather than at its art value. 


STUDIES IN THE CHINESE Drama. By Kate Buss. (The Four 
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Seas Company. Boston.) An account beautifully put out by the 
publishers, of the principal subjects of interest as regards the Chinese 
theatre and its drama. The origin of this theatre, the types of its 
plays and their literary quality, the religious influence on the Chinese 
drama, the types and characters in it, the actors, the music, the decora- 
tion, costume and symbolic design, and the customs of the playhouse 
and the greenroom, are the tcpics on which the author writes. The 
discussion in each case is brief, sometimes surprisingly and disappoint- 
ingly so, but often highly suggestive and always useful and necessary. 
Only the lack of a representative bibliography of the subject prevents 
the volume from being as useful a handbook as any in this field. 


Rep Bup WomeEN. By Mark O’Dea. (Stewart Kidd Company, 
Cincinnati.) The fourth play, Not in the Lessons, in this collection 
is less easily handled, since it wabbles between farce and something 
of a harsher mood, but Shivaree, The Song of Solomon and Miss 
Myrtle Says “Yes,” the other three, though they do not quite achieve 
it yet, promise at least a,new genre in our playwriting. ‘They have 
no fears in the matter of material, incident or taste. And they have 
at moments a stark power that may mean some very strong work in 
the future from Mr. O’Dea. The scene of these plays is among the 
farming people of such states as Kansas and Missouri, and the central 
characters of them all are women, farm women worn to madness by 
the hardship of the lives they lead, exhausted body and soul by 
neglect, by men’s indifference, by loneliness and ugliness. Shivaree 
is the best of these plays, it has something about it that is audacious 
and powerful both in its situation and in its brutality of approach; 
and it has a pattern, as have the other two plays, that is clear and 


poignant. 


A Famity Man. By John Galsworthy. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York.) A satire around the idea of a man who tries to 
manage his entire family with a relentless hand. The daughters and 
the wife revolt, but the fear of scandal and kindred considerations 
bring them all home again. Satirical writing of no distinction to 
speak of, and of no brilliance. Actable in a mild way. 
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Companies, Morris Gest, W. A. Brady, Lee Shubert, 
George Tyler and others, announces a practical course 
in the visual elements of dramatic production. The 
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